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My LORIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

TO Pcrfons of your Experience and Judgement in 
the Art which is the Subjcdl of the following Trca- 
tife, it need not be obfervedi that there is a trus sublimb 
in Music, as in the other Arts to which it is allied : you 
have done Honour to yourfelvcs in the prefent Age. by dif- 
tinguiHiing and fupporting it, and you will defcrvc the 
Praifcs of the next. 

Had it not been for the Concerts of Antient Musici 
fome of the finefl Compofitions, and the rational and manly 
Entertainment arifing from the fupcribr manner in which 

they 
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they have been performed, would piobably have been loft 
to this Country. The Stream of Fafhion would have car- 
ried upon its Surface what is light and frothy ; while that 
which IS more folid and valuable would have funk to the 
bottom. So long, therefore, as the names of Corelli, 
Gr.MiNiAM and Han DEt, 'together with the more antient 
Fathers of Sacred FIarmony (hall be held in Efteem by 
JEngliflimen, fo long will they be fenfible of their obligation 
to the Influence and Patronage, which prclerved the Works 
of tbofc great Men from Oblivion. 

How would it have delighted Dr. Pepufcb^ if he could 
have fotcfccn, that the Plan which he laboured (o much to 
promote in a Icffcr Sphere, Would l)c adopted by Perfons of 
the firft Rank and Eminence in this Kingdom ; and appear 
with fuch fplcndor as he could never hope to fee, and fuch 
Excellence of Pcrformancci as (I think we may venture 
to fay) he never heard. 

In delivering the Rudiments of Harmony and Melody, I 
have huml)!y attempted to raife and cultivate a Claflical 
Tafte irt the Mufical Student, by fliewing him in the cour(e 
of the Work what Rules and Rcftri^ions were obferved by 
Thofc who arrived at tht greateft PerfeAion in their Art. 
As to the Matter of my Book, I forbear to trouble you with 
any particulars in this place, having faid (o much in my 
IfitroJu&ion to explain the occaflon and nature of my De- 
(\X^» Had I been as much aware of its difficulties at the 
beginning as at the end of my Progrefs, I might have been 
deterred, from an Undertaking, to the Profccution of which, 
I could dedicate no hours but thofc of my Lcifurc. 
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If Tome (hould objcA that I have gone too far, and others 
that I have done too little, I iliall thence hope that I have 
attained the middfc point, which ought to be the obje^l of 
a pra£lical Treattfc. And if the Work (hall be honoured 
with a favourable Reception from vou, an^th(y^ candid 
and unmcrcenafy Judges of the Subjc^, I (hall not repent 
of the Tirnc and Labour I have beftowed upon it. 

That you may long live to enjoy the Pleafure of that ex- 
cellent Mufic, which your Example has taught the Public to 
rcli(h as it defcrves, is the finccrc wi(h of. 
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r moft obliged, 
moft obedient, 
snd devoted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TH £ firft Object I had in view when I began the following Work» 
was to prefent a compendious Syftem of the principles of 
Tb9r$Mgb^Bnfs and tfte Rules of Modulation to a Lady who has a moft 
excellent Finger upon the Harpiichbrd. But as I proceeded, I was 
infenfibly drawn on to extend my plan, for the benefit of fome young 
friends, who wiflied to know the reafon of things, and to learn Mufic 
as Scholars learn other things, by learning the Principles of the Art 
in the iirft place; which in this art is contrary to the general pradlice: 
and I may fay thus much for the work, fliort and imperfc^ i\& it is, 
that it contains much of that information, which as a Student in 
Mufic I often wi(hed to find but never could. 

I hare been informed, that fome Mufical Gentlemen who have heard 
of my defign hive totally mifbiken the nature of it| fuppofing it to be 
t conjedural Enquiry into the Tlieoretical foundations of Mufic, fuch 
as few readers would underfland, and which could afford neither en- 
tertainment nor improvement to the prai^littoner: whereas my work,, 
tho' not profefling to interfere with Mailers and teach the perfor- 
mance of Mufic, which has already been done by Geminiani, Pafquali^ 
Emanuei Bach, and of late by Mr. BemetzreiJer, is in fadl an ele- 
menury Treatife on the Art, which begins with the firik rudimenti, 
and explains every thing by examples in N(»tcs. The Player of 
Thorough-Bafs will find a great advantage, and perform to much bet- 
ter effect if he fees into the principles of his Art. The Voluntacy- 
Player will give more iatisfa^ion to his hearers, if his thoughts are 
well conneded, and his Mufic properly meafured into Claufes and 
Periods, fo as to fpeak^'«/J?^ and be eafily under ftood. And/^vcry" 

'^' Admirer of Mufic, who takes the pains to enquire what it is that con- 
ftitutes real excellence, will hear good Mufic with more pleafure than 
if he heard it in ignorance: for the ignorant are very apt to be moft 
pleafed with falfe excellence, and to dcfpife the true, becaufe their 
minds are not yet opened and prepared for its efFeds. If you play an 

« a Maim 
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' jrlJagio of Corelii to a perfon who knows nothing of Harmony, yoo 

will raifc no Admiration; for the fame rcaibn» as if yo|i were to read 
Milton or Sbakejpearc to a man who docs not uncicrdand the Gram- 
imr. But a noiiy vulgar allegro, full of impertinence and repetition^' 
I (T a coiniiK)n UaIIu!, will Arikc the fancy of the one, as a low comedy 

; or a farce is aii:ipt!:d to the capacity of the other. Tlicre is as much 

'; inco'.npctcnt and erroneous judgement in Mufic as in any art what« 

foevcr; and it caunot Ik corredled but by ipfuUng more knowledge 
into thofc who are capable of it and willing to receive it. Of this we 
have many lamcntible examples amongil the Pfal mod ills of the Coun- 
try, who hc'ilow great labour on Mufic not fit to he introduced into 
tlw wordiip of God, and conceive a higher opinion of it than of 
the bi'ft compoVitions of our gautctl Maftcr:, who being truly learned 
in their ProfciTiun knew how to adapt their Mufic to the Nature and 
Dignity of their Subjert, an^i have infpircd the hearers of it with plca- 
iure iind devotion for ages pa A. But the works of fomc othei' felf- . 
recommended Compofcrs, not half learned in their art, arc generally 
better iMccpictl; as many of the common people arc found to have 
', a better o]>inion of a Mountebank than of a Phyfician who has a 

tdcnt for his profelfion, and is po(r«0cd of all the improvements of 

Science. I low often has my p-atietitc liecn tried, and my nerves put 

, upon the rack by the impertinent .qua v.crings in fomc country Choirs; 

while at the fame time 1 have obfervcd the congregation either laughing 
!' or frowning, and all ferious people 'uncafy at feeing every good end 

dcfiMtcd fur which Muftc is brought into th^ Church. 

i; ■ 

' Where there is more Learning, there will of courfe be more tafte 

and better difcernment: and when a perfon who is prcfent at a pcr- 

;'/ . formance of Choral Mufic has ikill enough to fee the progrefs of it 

i]j in a Score book at the fime time, he hears it with as much effeft as if 

he had more Ears than Nature has given: and indeed fo he has; for as 

Learning gives a fccond fight to iIk mind of man, fo doth Skill in 

Mufic improve the Hearing iii the fame degree. As we amufe our— 

felvcs by reading a Tragedy without feeing it a^ed on the Stage, fo 

is it poiTible to be entertained by Mufic without hearing it: and at 

times when I could neither hear Mufic nor play it, I have found fa- 

tisfaiflion and improvement by caAtng my Eye over the Score of fome 

excellent Compofition. 
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I Oiould therefore be happy if I could pcrfuadc myfclf th^t the 
follow'ng (hcets will liave any effcA in promoting a Taflc for the bcft 
kind of Mufic» from which wc fecm to have been departing daily of 
late years. There is a fafliion, to the Power of which the wifed are 
fubje^ in fome degree, in Mufic as in otlicr things i and a love of 
' novelty will tanpt us to prefer the worfi: to the better, as we prefer ai| 
inconvenient unnatural fashion in our drcfs, and really come to think 
it handfome, only bccaufe wc have it continually before our Eyes. But 
in the imitative Arts, there certainly is a I'nie Sublime, which cannot 
vary as the humour of the world d<ics, bu< is founded in Nature aild 
Reafon and has the fandion of experience. Why has not Virgli grown 
old in fevcntcen hundred years, but bccaufe his Work is founded in 
Nature, and is carried on according to the bell and ftricScil Rules of 
Art? Yet to a Stbool-boy it is drudgery to read him; and all. his 
beauties pafs by unobfcrvcd and neglcded, till the tlfte u Am mcd by 
habit and pra<5lice to undcrrtand and enjoy them. 

We arc now divided into parties for the old and the new Mufic, in 
which there is undoubtedly a great diverfity of Style and an attention 
to different effcdls, fome of which will be preferred to the others, ac- 
cording to the Studies and tempers of different Hearers. It is eafy for 
a man to affeft libciJity of Sentiment, and difclaiin all prejudice: but 
where there is variety of Jud^;tincnt, wc are apt to offend one another 
by oppofition, and then it is hard to be pcrfedly clear of prejudice. 
I confefs very freely, that my feelings give their teftimony to the Style 
which is now called ancient; and in explaining the rules of Mufic fo 
far as they are known to me, I quote Coref/f, FurceU, Gcminiani, and 
llandclf as naturally, and I hope as reafon.ibly, as writers on Poetry 
and Oratory fetch their examples from P'irgil, Horace, and Cicero, • or 
as jlrijhtle exemplifies his precepts from Homer and Sopbocies, What 
is truely excellent and has had the fuffrage of the hcd judges in diffe- 
rent ages can never become obfolete, but by being unjuflly negleded, 
or ^miKrtinently overborn and fuperfeded; and then the difgracx is not 
to the Style of ttic produdion, but to the caprieioufncfs of man, which 
l>ccomes weary of the bed things, and has not patience to examine the 
merits of the caufc. When the true Sublime has beeit attained, men 
may forget it :;{. they forget the Sun, whole brightnefs is inherent; but 
fuch Mufic, to thofe who know it, will be efleemed as a pattern o;f 
excellence to the end of the world « GaHiard's Ilymh of Adam and 

• * Eve 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

Eve can no more grow old than the Poetry of Milton to which it is 
joined : and DoAor Cooke, like a Painter who fills up the Sketch of a 
. former MaAer with a brighter colouring, has of late difplayed an 
elegant Tafte as well as profound Skill in fupporting Galliard*s Air 
with additional Harmony. But language and cuitom may be arbitrari- 
ly changed with length of time, till the poetry of MUiom fliall be 
ohfolcte, and require a learned Interpreter. When this (hall happen, 
few will apply to it; and the hands of all common readers will be 
filled witli other things, the produ^ions of the timc« 

Modern Compofcrs have introduced many improvements into me- 
lody, dnd fome into Harmony; but by no means fuch as will com- 
penfate for their corruptions. Novelty and cuftom, two overbearing 
Tyrants, have given a San^ion to degenerate Harmony, wildnefs of 
. Air, cftcmin:)cy, tautology and afTcAed difficulties, iiKonfiflent with 
the powers and beauties of ExpreiTion. The Luxury of the times, 
which has produced {o many innovations, has diffuied it/elf into our 
Mufic; as the mufic at Rome underwent a fenfible alteration with 
the manners of the people; 

AiceJU numerifque modlfqui licentia major. 

HOR. 

If I may venture without offence to declare my own private Senti- 
ment, I think the Golden Age of Mufic is pafl^ In this Country 
it began to fiouriih under Bird, Tallu, Gibbons, Parcel and Croft i 
and ended with the Works of HandeL The four pieces of Orlan<l0 
Gibbons* s Service for the church are as fwcet and perfect in their way 
as the four books of FirgiPs Georgicsi and many of Handel' s Chorufes 
have the fire and fnblimity of Homer, Ever (ince Inftrumentai Mufic 
has been made independent of Vocal, we have been in danger of falling 
under the dominion of found without fenfe: and I think it an un- 
anfwerable objection againfl the modern Style, which muft have its 
Weight with all lovers of Harmony, that if you try its effeA upon an 
Org'.n, you difcover its cmptinefs and infignificance. It is like that 
Painting which depends for its effedt on a glare qf colouring, to ftrike 
the cycB of the ignorant, ratlier than upon corre^nefs of drawing, 
juftnefs of dcfign, and grcatncfs of manner. Though I take the Organ 
as a teA of Style in general, *l muA yet allow, that there may be Mu- 
fic good in its kind, without being proper for the Organ. I apprehend 

then. 
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theOf that to fay the beflwe can, we arc fiillen into the Silver age j and 9 

may think oufelvcs happy if we do not link at length into the noiiineft 

of Brafs and thehardnefs of Iron. Without any flattery to the Right ^ 

Honourable Dire^ors of the Concerts of Anticnt Mufic, it mud be faid, 

that their Plan is not only ierviceable but necefTary to favc us from the 

puerility and bombaft which has been fo rapidly increafing upon us. 

The generous encouragement which has alfo been given of late years 

to learned Vocal Harmony, has contributed very much to prclcrve the * p 

Spirit as well as the works of the antient ArtiAs, and has produced f[ 

many excellent Compofitions, which wifl always re tain t heir value 

with the true Lovers of Social I larmony. DoQ ^or/Sttrney has alfo 

done great juAice to the old Eccleliaftical Compofers, in his learned 

commentaries on the works of Jofqum de Prez ; and if he carries his 

work down to later times, I hope he will do the fame Judice to the fi 

Fathers of Indrumental Harmony in the laft age, whofe excellencies ^ r^ >' n' 

he is well able to diftinguiOi and recommend for imitation. _. *^V/ . -' ' ' . 

-■-- •■ ■"- ■"'■ ' '" " *• ' ■ ' fi! 

. But it is time now to give fome account of my own work, and the *^ 

ufes which may be made of it. The Art of Mulic does not now 
want to be invented, and can fcarcely be improved, but it certainly 
wants to be methodized and made eadcr than heretofore. I therefore 
wrote this book, becauie I found nothing ready to my hands that \\\ 

agreed with my own Ideas of the Subjeifl. Of thofe Authors who ^ 

have profciTcd to teach Muri9 by Books, fon^e arc (liort and obfcure, ^ 

fome perplexed and immcthodical, fome very dcfcdlive and yet voiu- V 

minous) as if they had purpofcly endeavoured to render a difHcult L 

fubjed more difllcult by their manner of treating it, and had affected [,, 

not to be underAood. Many have been deterred by thcfc obfcurities 
of Mufic from attempting to make a Study of it. Thcic it has been 
my endeavour to remove by proceeding in a regular method, and ma- 
king every thing intelligible by examples in notes; the labour and 

difficulty of addihg which has undoubtedly prevented many mufical \ 

authors from writing a work of this kind; and I have found it the 
nioft wearifomc part of my undertaking. My rules are rather ex- 
tracted from Mufical Compofitions than from Mufical Trcatifes, efpe- 
cially in the eighth Chapter which is the longcA, and the moA critical |^ 

of 9dl. By abAaining purpofcly from the perplexity of Books, I may 
appear to myfelf as an Inventor, where others have been before me. * 
To me, the origin and rules of the Chromatic Scale, as here laid 

b down, '- 
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'\f. down, are new, and occurred to ine as Toon as I had the Subjed under 

my pc-n : and whatever may haVc been done by others, I flatter myfelf 
the Reader will find the Chromatic Syftcm more clearly explained and 
better cohfirnKd than in any other work upon Mufic. I am un 
farthor difadvantage fur want of confulting books as I went along/ihat 
I deliver feme tilings without knowing how I came by themi and 
may thence feem guilty of ingratitude toward fome worthy im p rove ff 
of the ftiencc to whom I am under obligation. The Syftem of fun-* 
dament.il BaiTcs, I am told is the property of Rameau: and I beliere 
Rameau had great merit in extending and applying it: but there feems 
to be no occafion to go to any modem for the principle it(elf» which 
regulated the anticnt Scale of Guith Arttinut, whole three Hexachords 
of the Gamut are accommodated to the three keys which conftitute 
the fundamental Harmony of the O^ve of the natural key of C, as will 
be hereafter explained. The firft I heard of this dodrine was from an old 
Italian MaAer at Oxford, when I was an undergradaate» who after** 
. wards pubUfhed a Treatife. Before the writing of this Book, I never 
looked into any Mufical DiBionary, becaufe I never wifli to fee things 
delivered in a form which is fit for nothing but Vi9rii, and will hinder 
thofc who make ufc of it from having a clear and collected Idea of any 
Science} whole rules can never be under Aood when they are in that 
Date of fcparation. Yet after my work was finiHied, at the defire of 
tt friend who put it into my hands, I looked over Grajineaut Mufical 
\3^jo . -:^ ' Diflionary, a work recommended by DoCtor Pfpu/ch, Do&or Green 

and Mr. Galliitrd, and I find it excellent in its way; I would therefore 

recommend it myfelf to thofe who only want to look for the fcnib of 

mufical terms, and would be informed as to the HiAory, Theory^ 

. Forms and Modes of Mufic and Mufical Inftnimei\ts: but certainly 

it is not a wor.k from which any perfon can learn the principles of the 

mufical Art. There is a voluminous writer in the German Language^ 

of whom great things are fpoken, and I am told he has gone learnedly 

and methodically through the whole Science' of Compofition. Two 

celebrated artiAs of this age, Mr. Linley and Mr. Baumgarten have 

taken great pains, the one to tranfiate, the other to compile, what 

IS moil excellent and ufeful in the works of this German i and 

from that compilation (all the contents of which were lately fhewn to 

\' mc with great liberality and candour by the ingenious Compiler htm- 

I • felf ) 1 think all Students in Mufic may derive great advantage, if it 

! fliould 
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ihotild be publiihedf ts I hope it yrill be in due time. The name of S- 

this writer is Marfurg, a contemporary with HanJei, and 1 think of r 

the fame School and Education. With the fight of thefc Collediont l 

from the works of Marfurgt I muft own I was very^ ferioufly alarmed P 

at the extent and diificulty of a fubjedt, which I had endeavoured to * 

tepreient within the compafs of this, book: but it was a cpnfolatton 

it the fame time, that to thofe who (hall be willing and fhaJl have 

re(b1ution to ftody it» that work» when it appearf, will fupply the ^ 

defe^ of this. To (hew what little help is to be obutned from books '' 

on fome critical occafioni where it is moft wanted, I con iffutc the i< ■ 

Rea4er, who may fee it for him(elf, that a mufical author, and a b 

learned one too» on a very inierefting part of this fubjeA, has no more 

than two or three lines, and thofe unintelligible, on which my largeft 

Chapter is employed i I mean on the meafuring of an Air into Clau(eSp 

Cadences and SeAions: his words, as they (land in the Eng]i(h 

Tranflation, are thefe*^" we muft endeavour to give each part a cer- R 

** tain movement, wherein may be di(lingui(hed a Ccfura, a Scdion» [i 

*< a Cadence, a Syllable of the length of a Breve, and the places ^> 

*■ where the Difcord is to be ufed : the vidiole to be made fcnfible and yi 

«< obfervable immediately on the (ird part of the Bar." There is an (t 

oracular obfcurity in this fcntcnce. from which no Reader can learn ' \ 

any thing, fuppofing the tranflation had the fenfe of the original, \l 

becaufe the Book here ufes mydcrious terms without defining them. ti 

The Cf/Ura, as applied to Mufic, has never been explained by any 

Author I have met with: it is analagous to the Ca/ura in Poetical 

Metre, where it figntfies that feffion of a ver/e^ in which the accent 

is thrown upon an pdd Syllable of a Footi and in its length it always 

confifts of an even number and an odd one, as three is compounded 

of two and one, five of four and one» feyen of fix and one, &c« 

Therefore the Ca/ura in Mufic may confift of a Bar and an half in . 

common time, or of three Bars in Triple time. There is another 

fenfe in which it ought to be obferved, and which confifts with the 

former; that is, when the end of the air in one of the Parts coincides 

with the beginning of the air in another Parti as when an odd Syllable 

which is the end of a preceding foot in poetical metre, is alfo the be- 
ginning of the fttcceeding one. I have jgiven examples of the thihg, 

though 1 have not ufed the word Ca/ura, which conveys nothing to an «. 

EngU(h Reader. What has here been (aid' will be underibod from ' t| 

Examples ;i 
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Examples CXVIII and CXIX, treated of in page 47, to which ma* 
ny others of like form might have been added, as this figarehas been 
univerfally alfc^cd by fuch MuHcal Authors as underftood the value 
of it. The iiune occurs again in Art. Ill page 58. 

# 

In the order and dif^>QAtion of the following work, I thought it 
ncccdary to begin where the art itfclf muil, with founding the degrees 
of the Qamut, and (liewing how tlie Semitones are to be preferred in 
their proper places by the. Old Scheme of Sol-fa-tHgi a thing as re- 
fpe^able in its way as the old Grammar of LUIj is to Latin Scholars. 
But the Learner may pafs it over, if his views arc to InArumcntal 
performance only. Then I proceed to the concordance of n)ufical 
founds, and their combinations; a proper attention to which will give 
a habit of finding the chords more readily when they come to be 
ufed in the pra<5lice of Thorough-Bafs. The fundamental Harmony 
of a Key is the next thing to be known, without which there c^n be 
. no fuch thing as a confiilent piece of Harmony, bccaufe this teaches 
the art of keeping t be Key, as the next Chapter explains the princi- 
ple of inverting Chords, which enables us to produce great variety 
within the limits of one Key. In treating of Difcords, I have in-^ 
termivcd a fjKculation on their generation, which has often on« 
tertained me as a matter of curioiity, though of no ufe to a Learner. 
The Scale of Harmony is capable of (o many acceptations, that it 
has fomething for every one to fpcculate upon who contemplates it 
with ahy degree of attention. Where I deviate into matters of 
opinion, a Maftcr who has been ufed to confider things differently 
may be inclined to difpute with me; and yet, if he turns the matter 
over again in his mind with candour, he may perhaps find my way 
as good as his own^ 

As Moilufation is the art of changing the Key orderly and agreeably, 
it is a doiflrine of great ufe and importance; and therefore I have de« 
Itvcred it in as eafy a form as pofiiblc: but as it admits of great lati- 
tude, it is liable to great abufe; therefore I have circumfcribed it 
according to the example of the bcft Compofers. The Periods of 
Harmony which follow in the next Chapter contain much of the bed 
matter that occurs in the works of the greateft Makers of Harmony ; 
and they may be confidered as a (hort Common Place book for the ulc of 
the Young Compofcr or Voluntary Player: I have given two Exam- 
ples 
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pies of their u(e; one of which is a piece of Fugue and Canon, for- ^, 

med out of the notes of the Thorough-Bafs, page 34] and to (hew the L| 

ufe I have made of the 12*^* 13*^- and 14**^- Periods, I have fubjoincd f^ 

in the Plates, as the laft Example of all, a plain Piece for the Organ, I 
mentioned in page 36; in that fort of Style which 1 could always wifli . . i 

to hear from the Organ while the Service of the Church is depending » ^ ^ 
when light Airs and military tattoos ought not to be admitted. 

ChrMiaiic Harmony is a Proteus capable of fo many forms, that 
is very hard to reduce it to a proper degree of fimpltcity. I have at- ^ 

tempted this, by beginning with a Chromatic Gamut, and proceeding 
orderly to double Chromatic Harmony afcending and dcfccnding. 
Some examples are wanting to (hew how Chromatic Melody is derived . 
from Chromatic Harmony: but there would be no end if a writer on 
Mu fie were to follow his Subje^ as far as it would lead him. If this ik] 

work has any merit in which it differs from all others of the kind, 
it will be found in the eighth Chapter on the Analyjis of Air and 
the Condu^ of SuSje£i, where I have attempted to write a new Syn- | 

tax of Melody and Mufical Rhetoric; not new in itfelf, becau(e it 1 

is exemplified from the Works of Mafters who could not have fol- \ 

lowed the Rules of it unlcfs they had known them; but by new, I 
mean fuch as has not to my knowledge been profefTedly explained. I 
defcribed the Idea I then had of this nccciTary Branch of the Mufical 
Art above twelve years ago to a Gentleman of North Britain who is an 
eminent performer, and who fird gave me encouragement to write 
upon it: and I think this Chapter well conf Jered may go farther to- 
wards turning a Player of Thorough-Bafs into a Compofer of Mufic . . 
than any other Plan of the fame fhort compafs which has been pro- 
pofed for that purpofe. Yet after all, as fome books explain what 
others deliver bbfcurely, and fome fupply what others leave deficient, 
I would have the Learner obferve, that no art can be perfcdly acquired 
from any fingle book. Others muft be taken in as auxiliaries : aniongft 
which, in our prefent fubjed, I would recommend, in the drik place, 
that little orthodox work (as I heard it rightly called by an eminent 
Mailer) compiled from the LeAurcs of Do^or Pefufch, and entitled, * 
a Short Treati/i on Harmony i which would be more valuable, but 
for its diortnefs, and the want of examples in notes. 
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To render what has gone before more iifcful and cffc^luaU I have 
adiicd a ninth Chapter on the application of the whcle Booki which 
is more than I propofcd when 1 gave my friends a Syllabus of the 
work} and I hope fomc directions will tliere be found which do not 
commonly occur in Mufical Treatifcs. 

As to my Reader, I mud fuppofe htm to be acquainted with the 
relation between written mufic and the fcalc of the 1 larpfichord, and 
to know the proportions of all notes and Marks, and the different ibrts 
of Time by which Mufical Pieces arc mcalurcd. If he flioiild be able 
to touch all the examples, as they occur, upon a Harpfichord, (or an 
Or^an, wliich is better) he will read the work with more pleafure and 
tl'.Tivc more impruvement from it. It he does not already know thcm» 
he ihojld get the Alphabetical Letters of the fcale fo readily, that 
when he reads the Letters he may fee the Notes of the Scale in hit 
imagination as. clearly as if he had the Keys of his Indrument before 
him. Without tliis, we may (hew him a Chord by llriking it upon 
an InlVument, but wc cannot talk and rcafon about it. The Learn* 
cr will fomctimcs find tho Rules obfcure, from the brevity to which 
I have bound myfclf ; and will wiHi to confult a Mafleri and I wiili 
he may have the advantage of a MaAcr who is both fkilful and com« 
municative; for in fomc places, my Subject obliges me to fpeuk ra- 
ther to Maflers than to Scholars. However no Beginner Hiould be 
difcouraged if he finds things which will not be clear at a fird Reading: 
it is {o in every Science; which is to be confidered as an vtboUi and 
the dilTcrent parts necefTary to one another. If attention will conquer 
a diniculty, let him not fpare it; for nothing is to be attained without 
application; and Mufic, if he makes a Study of it, will reward him 
for his- pains. This Work cannot be ikimmcd over like a Novel, 
but demands the thought and attention of a philolbphic^l or mathe- 
matical treatife, in thofe who wifh to p^fit b^ it. The Examples 
will make all things eafy, and without thenri the work can no more be 
underdood than Enc/U without his Diagramms. If the examples 
are well attended to and praCHfed, they form a Treatife by thcmfelvcsi 
and the infpcAion of them, when undcrdood, will fugged tlic ex- 
planatory I'cxt of thi« Work{ I cannot be too particular in this direc- 
tion: and as it is troublefomc (while wc are reading a Book) to be turn- 
ing backwards and forwards to references in the Plates, I accommodate . 
my Subfcribcrs, who have done ine the Honour to encourage' tlic 
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printing of this work» with an additional fct of the Plates, which {| 

may lie open before a Reader while he is pcruftng the book. I hope * "^ 

the price 1 have put upon the work, to defray the expcn(5c of it, will |j 

not be thought too much. A fmall Book of Examples, on the fubjcA . % 

of 9Me of my Chapters only, coft me fifteen niillings, without a fingte 
page to explain their principles, and (hew the rules by which they 
arc conf^rudcd, fo as to teach a Reader how to do the like; though 
they might be laid down in a very fmall compafs. ru 

I was favoured with fever«l (hccts of very ingenious and learned Re- V 

marks upon the Minufcript of this Work by a Friend who is of the hrft } 

rank in univcrfdl Literature, and whofc eminent Perform;mccs in Muiic 
are well known; in confcquencc of which, I have made fbmc things 
clearer and added others. If he had undertaken a Work of this kind him- 
fclf, I think I (liouid have owed but little to my friends upon this Subjc^. 

About ten years ago I printed fomc little anonymous pieces of vocal t{ 
MufiCs and as the Air of one of tbefc has been pub!k.k1y performed 
and printed very lately in another form, I have thought it ntceflary to 

give a Copy of it in this work, that I may not be fuppofed to have |' 

borrowed what was fuggcllcd to mc by a Poem called Ihe iVrcatb in Xi 

Mr. Bournes MifccUancous Poems, page 124, Edit. 410. 1772. This *V 

the Reader will accordingly find, fuch as it is, in Example CLV. \\i 

Ever (ince I confidercd the Theory of Mutical Sounds as a branch H 

of Natural Philofophy,* I was fo captivated by its principles, that B. 

I left it with regret, and with a fecrct promife to myfclf of meeting 
it again if I fliould find rcafon and opportunity, and of defccnding 
to the confideration of Mufic as an Art; the Art which has been 
my grcatefi relief in all the other ftudies and labours of my life. 
Its application to the highc(^ objeds and the noblefl purpofcs has 
recommended it in all ages to the attention of the bed and wifefl of 
Mankind*, even to Princes themfelvcs; amongfl whom the firfl place 
is due to the facrcd King, after whofc example, and on whofe words* 
(b many Miificians in diflant ages have exercifed their /kill. And 
we ought to celebrate with Gratitude the Spirit which the Pfalms 

• See Pkyfi^togUtl Dijqmifithntt or DiS€9tifftt in »kt Natmrdl VMlf^phy of th tlltmentt, 4I0. 
Printed for Mr. Rcbfrnfea, in PtfrrrRo/fr.Knv.— >In the DifccMirfe on Mufic there it a dcfcriptlofi of 
M Ro{ia« Harp of a new StraAurc, to whic!) I wai led by a confideration of the (Principle of l^octflr'y 
io Sottad: asd k k aoir commoitly foM by Meflh. L»iigm4» anii BroJtrip, in Cbitp/idt, 
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of David fccm to have infpired into (bme of the greateft MaAcrt 
of the Art. A IkilAil Writer who fpeaks of one of Taliis*s An- 
thcmsy declares the Mufical Subjeft of it to be fo wonderfully great 
and ingenious, that he muft have been infpired when he invented it. 
The work of Marctlh on the Pfalmt, does alfo abound with fublime 
paflTages, the grand effufions of Art and Genius. When we fpcak of 
mufical Princes* our great Alfred ought not to be forgotten, who 
happily applied his /kill in Mufic to the (avingof his kingdom from 
oppreflion and barbarifm. ^intiiian^ in his Chapter on the u(cs of 
Mufic to an Orator,* has placed the Science in a point of viev fo 
much to its honour, tliat if his pbfervations are juft, no learned Reader 
will think I have thrown away my labour upon an unworthy Subjcdt. 



* Vid. itiHMfV. UjiU, Ub. I. c«p, i«^ 17. 
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OF THE SCALE OF MUSIC i OR THE OCTAVE, AS A SYSTEM 

OF DEGREES. 

THOSE juft Degrees and Diftances of Sounds, which produce 
Harmony and are agreeable to the Ear, are comprehended with- 
in a certain Sydem, the phi]oibpb«cal Reafons of which are not ncccflary 
to a praAical Mufician: it being only required of him to know What 
■they are, and how to apply them according to the rules of art. 

■ §\ 

The Notes of the Scale are feven, diftinguifhed in a certain Order 
by the firft feven Letters of the Alphabet i and when we have afcendcd 
to an eighth Note the fame order is repeated. tl ^ 

By a Key, we underftand a Syftem of MuHcal degrees, comprehend- 
ing an orderly progreflion of eight Notes, afcending by tones and 
femitones intermixed, or whole notes, and half-notcsi and the noie 

we begin with is called the Key-note, or Uni/en, \ ^ 

'•ill 

Pitch is uicd to fignify the fituation of the Key-note, whether bigb 
or /««;:. and Concert-pitch figntfies that eftabltdied height, a: which t 

«ny given note, as A or C, is played by Inftniments in Concert. " 

' Of Keys there arc two forts, Major and Minor: the Major is vul- ' 

garly called a Sharp Key, the Minor a Flat Key. They both com« ^* 

prehend the fame number of tones and femitones, but in a different r 

Order: and thejr are called Major or Minor, according as the interval . ^ 

is of the greater or lefler fort from the Key-note to the third note f 
above it. . 

The eight notes afcending from C to c conftitute the natural Major 

Key: the eight' Notes afcending from A to^r, conftitute (he natural 

Minor Key: and from the accommodation of the Letters of the Al- ^; 

phabet to the degrees of the Minor Key, that Key had the preference . 

with the Antient Artiftt. 

B The 
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2 0/" /^^ Sca/^ of Mtifici Chap. L 

The Degrees of the Major and Minor Keys are thefe following. 

In the ALijor Key, from C to 1), the firft Degree is a whole Tonei 
from D to E the fccond Degree is alfu a whole tone; but from £ to F 
is only half a Tone. From V to O is a whole Tone j from G to A is a 
whole tone; from A to I] is another whole tone; but from li to C, the 
inter\'al which completes the OCl:ivc» is only half a Tone. In this Se- 
ries, the two Setnitones arc placed between the third and fourth, and 
between the fcventh and eighth. 

The Odave from C to c contains two ^ctracborJs, or Sydems of 
the Fotirtfj, which are limihr to each other, as conlil^ing of the lame 
intcrvnls in the fmic order; and thcfc two Tetrachords are disjoined 
from each other by a whole Tone, th.it is, by the interval between the* 
fourth and Fifth, from F to G. From C to F inclulive, which is the 
fifft Tctrachord, we have two Tones and a Semitone; and from G toC, 
to complete the Odave, are two tones and a femltone. 

In the Minor or Flat Key. the degrees of tone and fcmitone are di^r« 
cntly (ituated; and their fituation produces a very different effed in the 
Harmonies and Melodies which arO compoled of them. From A toB 
is a whole Tone; from U to C (ns before) a Semitone; from C to D 
a whole tone, Thefc arc the iiUerv.ds of the firft' Tetrachord. Then, 
omitting the interval of the whole tone between the fourth and fifth, 
vrt begin the other Tctrachord at E, which is not Hmtlar to the fonner 
ns in the Major Key: for from E to F is a femitohe; from F to G a 
whole tone, and from G to A anotlier whole tone. This difTcj-cjice be- 
tween the Tetrachords of the Major and Minor Key will be better un- 
dcrftood by an Example in Notes: Sec Plate I. Example i. 

if the Intcn'als are compared in tliefe two FrogrcHions of tlie Major 
and Minor Keys, 

CDEFGABC 
A li C D E F G A 

wc find a Major third from C to E (in the firft PrOgrefiion) and a 
Minor third from E to G, above it. But in the Minor Key (of die (c- 
^ond Progreilion) tlic order of the Thirds is contrary: for from A to 
C is a Minor Tliird, end from C to E a Major Third. But it is the 
firil Third to tlic Key- note which gives the ^Uftinguiftiing diiradcf, 
and denominates the Key to he JIaf otfiarp. 

If 
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If wc take any other notes of the Scale bcfidcs C and A for Key* * |L 

notes, then we arc obliged to change fomc of the degrees, and intro* .4; 

chice (harps and flats to reduce thofe Keys to the Type of the Na-., ' 

tural Keys of C and A. When a piece of Mufic compofcd in one Key l^ 

is removed to another of an higher or lower pitch, as convenience re- 
quirc$» it is Hiid to be tranjpofedi and all Keys befide the original Keys 
of the natural Scale are Keys by tranrpofition. 

When we take D indcad of C as the Key-note of a Mjj^r Key, we J?\ 

mull rcdlify the degrees of the firft Tctrachord by taking !•' half a note 
higher, which we call Fl (liarp: and to rcdli fy the degrees of the 
fecond Tetrachord, wc muft take C s (lurp. Then will there be a fe- 
mitone in the right place, between F X and G, and between C X and D|' 
as before between E and F4 t and B and C. ' j 

When D is taken as a Minor Key, and wc would reduce it to the form . W 

of A, we mud make B half a note lower, called B moih or fat: [\! 

then will the interval between A and B be a fcmitone, as it is in the \\ 

Key of A bcwcen £ and F, the fifth and fixth to the Key-note. 

Though all tlie Keys in the Scale, with accidental Hiarps and flats 
have the fame order of degrees as the natural Keys; and a piece com- I 
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pofed in a natural Key riiay be played or Ainj; hi^jhcr or lower in any 
other Key; it is not thence to be hadily inrcrrcd, ^lat a tranfpofed Key 1 

will produce the Hunc efTc^ as the original Key; bccaufc diflerent Kl 

Keys have their different cl\,ara£lcrs, as all Muficians know, though few [i^ 

arc able to account for it. 

. i^ 

That the voice might tnicly exprcfs the degrees of Tunc in fmging 'L 

from written notes, the Muficians of antiquity appropriated certain 
technical Syllables to them, that the name of the Syllabic might dired^ 
the voice to the proper interval; and thus tlie voice woul4 be kept to 
fing in tune, prcfcrving the true fituation of the half-notes in the . 
Key; which is exceedingly difficult to beginners when they arc not led "'^ 

by an Inflrument; and when they are fo led, they learn by rote and 
not by rule. | 

To the Degrees of a Hexacbord, or progrefTion of fix notes afcend- il! 

ing, in the Major Keys of C and F and G, they cpplied the fix Sylla- ' 

bles, U)r, Re^ Mi, Fa, Sol, La. TIk more modern Italians changed I 
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4 Of tbt Scale •/ Mufici Chap. I. 

the firil Syllable Ut into Do, as being of more convenient utterance. 
The hplf note from E to F, from B t( to C, from A to B^* was always 
diilinguiOied by the Interval from Mi to Fa-, and the chief Art of 
Se/'/a-ing confiih in. the proper placing of the Mt\ as we (hift from 
one llcxachord to another. 

The Greeks were attached to the Tetrachor4» particularly to that 
from A dcfccnding to E, that is A G F E; of which Sort there are 
two from £ defccnding to E, dhjoined by the whole tone from B to A| 
and from A dcfccnding there are two others, conjoined at £. But as 
thcie two thus conjoined carry us only to B, and B cannot be u/ed as a 
Baf;, another tone, called for this reafon Projlamhanomenot, was af^ 
fumed as an O^ave to A. But Guido found the HexaChord, or Syf- 
tcm of fix Degrees, more convenient, bccaufe we have in that com- 
pafs all the variety of degrees : and it is extraordinary, that the degrees 
afcending and dcfccnding are in the fame order; that is, the Semitone is 
in the fame rcfpe^ive (ituation. There is alio this farther convenience, 
that when we have begun* at C, we may begin again at the fifth note 
above C, and find in the natural fcate, the fame order of tones and 
fcmitones repeated. We may alfo fmd them if we begin at the fourth 
above C; but then we mufl make B^^ flat, that the degrees of this Hcz- 
achord may be confornublc to the other two. 

The technical Syllables of the Sol-fa, being thus repeated within the 
limits of every Hcxachord, it mufl happen of courfc that more Syl-> 
Libles than one will fall upon the fame note in its different capacities, 
that i.<:, according to the different Hcxachord to which it belongs. 
Thus A in a certain part of the Scale is called A la^tfti^rei becaufe, 
with reference to C as its Key-note it is ' lai with reference to F as its 
Key-note it is mi, the major third; with reference to G as its Key* 
note it is re, the fecond to the Key. 

The Rule which teaches the Art of keeping the Key by hitting the 

didances and degrees, with the application of the Syllables abovemcn- 

tioned, is called the Gamut i bccaufe the lowefl Note in the Scale 

was marked with the Greek Letter F Gamma, and called Ut, fo Gam^ut* 

'^y/j J 3"^ obliged to give a Copy of the Old Scale, that the Learner may 

/ ^V underfland what has been faid of it. See Example IL 
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Chap. L •r the O&dVif 4t 4 Sji/lem rf Degrees 5 1 

The Art of Sot-facing or pUm-fingt is what I have not room to \ 

deliver here at large. If the Learner wiAics to fee it more fully treated* \ 

let him confult Morlcy's Introdu&ion i0 Mufick^ an Author who wrote i\ 

in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or any later Author, particularly t (^ 

Sbwt Treatife m Harmony firft pubtiHied in the Year 1730, where 
the Italian Method is explained. I ihall however lay down a rule, of 
eminent fervice to Icflen the principal difficulty attending it, which is 
that of placing the Semitones properly in t Major and Minor Keyi J^; 

without doing which, we. are immediately out of the Key, and can t. 

proceed no farther. 

it has been already obferved, that the Odave of the Mijor Key 
contains two Tctrachords, or Syflenis of the Fourth, uith its in- 



Major 



k 






eluded degrees, disjoined by a . whole tone. C D e f is the firft Te« 

tnchord afccnding, and G A b c is the fecond.* In thcTe the inter- 
vals arc fimitar, that is, of like progrcfTion, fo that the two' ure \ 
remembered as if they were but one. The firA of thefe is. Key C, 
Tone P, Tone E, Semitone F: the fecond is, Fifth G, Tone A, "^^ 
Tone B, Semitone C. Now if we uke thefe Tetrachords reverfcd, -I 
(the fecond before the firft) and apply them to the eight Notes of the k^ 
Minor key, defcending from the Fifth to its OdUvc, that is, from E . . , ], 
to E downwards, we have the degrees in the fame order: and thus the If! 
Art of Sol-fa-ing is reduced to the fingle principle of a fourth with its . Xsi 
degrees. The following SchenK exhibits this at one view 1 where it P:\ 
is immediately focn, that the firft Tetrachord afiefHing If^he fame 
intervals as the fecond defcending i and the - fecond afcending the fame 
as the firft defcending I whence it appears, that the M.)JQr Key afcend- ^' 
ing from C to c, is cxaAly repeated by the Minor defcending from B d^ 
to E I the tones and femitones lying ezadly in the fame order. '» 

• W.1; Ttt SmaM kMnt awt tht mw bci — ca nMch h Ac taw?«i rf the Scahone. fi 
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TIic Ar( of Sol-fa-ing cannot be reduced to greater fimplicity than to 
a feries of three Intervals. But as the Syllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fn^ 
Sol, La, are accommodated neither to four nor to eight notes, but to 
Cix, Learners always find it dithcult to know by what names to call 
thiir notes, when they either exceed the limits of the Hexachord, or 
go into another Hexachord, whiQh we call changing the Key. There 
arc different ways; but the general rule to prevent uncertainty, is to 
coniidcr one Hexachord as Sorrowing from another, whenever its limits 
arc exceeded or its tones changed: and it is in all cafes eafy to know 
wh.it names the tones would bear in tlieir own proper Hexachord. 
The Scheme fubjoined will explain this. 

Ut, Re, Mi, Fa. Sol. La. ] ,« . . 

C D E F G A jNatural Hexachord. 

G A B C D £ 1 Durum 
- Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, J Hexachord. 

Ut, ftc, Mi, Fa, Sol, La,1 
C D E F G A J 

F G A Bb C D I Mollc 
Ut, Re. Mi. Fa. Sol. La, J Hexachord. 

If the Ard feries of the Natural Hexachord is carried higher up be* 
yond A through Dt( to C, it borrows from the durum Hexachord. 
and the names of the two notes Co added are Mi and Pa, If the Na* 
tural llcxacliord of the fecord feries ii carried ott to C through &>» it 

borrows 



f Natural HexKhord. 
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Chap. I. or tbe O^lave, as a Syjtem of Degrees* y 

borrows from tlic Molle Hcxachord, in which B i$ Moffe or flat,* and 
the two notes are named Fa and 5^/. If the Durum in like manner 
is carried up beyond £» it borrows from the OSIave of the Natural^ 
and tlic two notes added will be Fa and Soi, In ordinary books of 
^nging, I never f^w this conjoining of the Hexachords nwnrioncd| 
but it is the true principle of Solmifation, and is fully explained in 
the treatifc above-mentioned; yet not to be underflood as it there ftands 
without fomc difficulty. 

This Art was formerly in great requeft, when there was more vocal 
and lefs ihflrumcntal MufiC) and vocal modulation more fparingly 
exceeded the fundamental Harmony of the two nator jI Keys, to which 
the fyllablcs of the Sol-fa are tccommbdated. But now inftrumcnti 
are more in ufe, it is the common praAice to learn the vocal fcale 
iinpcrfc^ly from the inftrumentali which method will always have left 
of fcicnce and certainty^ till great pra^ice hat got the better of all 
diilicuUics. The 111'' Example in the Plate explains by notes what 
was f^id of the two Tctrachordt in the Major and Minor keys.-|- 

* T>te llcxachordt we denooiinated Duraii and Af«lb from the iiaiMe of ihc B, whidi vlKa 
■aforal n k^rit n nakhig • irhoiic whh K; bil «bc« B b flalleacd it ■*&€! tirvt fowA with F« 
ud l«come« //i and agreeable. 

f M7 Ue4rn«d awl mfftinom Friend GrMtm'ttt SUrf, Cfi|t was letuf c han d wkh me h nMenrltf, 
ihaft the fir* fear note* defeendiog In a flat kejr go b^ die fane degrect as the liHI km nolet aP 
•ending in a imrp key. Bat hit Sl«r« f aindbff fen N r«Ml itfif^. Bait It «id it. ad. Idit. 
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CHAP. II. 



OF CONCORDS. 



A CONCORD it formed by two degrees of the Od^ve, which 
have an agreeable relation to each oiher» and plctTe the Ear with 
a icnfc of Harmony » when they are compared together in conibnancc. 
~ - A finiple concord confifts but of two notes; and thcfe may be at any 
difbncc from one another in the Scale> that is, they may exceed the 
limits of the o^ve by the Jafcending of the one or the dcfccnding of 
the other, and yet prefenre their confonancei bccauie the eighth of 
I . • aify note is in effeit the (amc with the note itftJf. 

Of Concords, fome are perfeA, othen imperfed. 

The firil perfcd concord it the eighth^ and its oAave the fifteenth* 

The next perfect concord it the Fifth* with Its odtave the twelfthi 

; ■ ■ ' &C. "'.••-■ y ' \- 

' I ' ' . 

The impcrfc^ Concords are the Third and the Sixth. 

Between the pcrfcd and imperfe^ Concords, there is this eilential 
difference; that the perfect Concords admit of no alteration, and be- 
come abfolute difcordt if taken half a note higher or half a note lower: 
I; ! ' but the imperfect may be changed into greater and lefs, that is, they 

' ' ' may be taken with the difference of half a note, and yet continue to 

be confonant intervals. The major third or major (ixth may be taken 
half a note lower, and become a minor third and minor fixth: the 
minor third and minor fixth may be taken half a note higher, and be- 
come a major third and major fixth: and it it to be obferved, that 
, there is a correfpondence between the thirds and fixths in all keys. If 

the Third to the Key-note is Major, the Sixth is Major alfo: if the 
Third is Minor, then the Sixth it Minor. • "^ '\ • 

• / 

/ Authors 
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Authors have differed from each other and perplexed their Readers i 

in their definitions of the interval of Fourth to the Key*notc, rather ' F| 

from its accept ition in Conipofition than from its nature as an inter- r ' 



V 



val. It is undouhtediy a perfect concord, as the cur determines it to * ^ - 
be. and becaufe the note which makes the concord of Fourth with the - " ' 

Key, makes the concord of Fifth with its octave; as we (hidi lee in *' [?l 

the Scheme of Concords, Example IV, which is adapted to the Key pf i^ d 

C natural. > \ 

A Hmple Fourth is not a1lo*vcd in Compofitton as an accompani- 
ment to any B.ils Not.i and being .attended with a Fifth to fupport 
it in Hinnohyof three parts, which Fifth makes a dtflbnance wtth the 
Fourth, thj i'^urth has therefore been reckoned amongd the ui/cords.' '^ < 

Many difFvrcnt relations of confonance may be found in any fmgle 
note, when compared with the degrees above it, and the degrees hc« 
low it. 

In Example V. we take £, the Third Major to the Key, at the |) ) 

note to which the reft are compared. 'W 

To A below it is a Fifth. t 

\ A 

I 
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To G below it is a Sixth M:tjor. 
To G 1 below it is a Sixth Minor. 
To C below it is a Third Miijor. 
To C X bdow it is a Third Minor. 

With G above, it makes a Third Minor i or rather it is a Key note 
carrying its Miiior Third. 

With G » above it carries its Mijor Third. . ^ ^ 

With B it carries its pcrfeft Fifthi ' ' i^»; 

With C If its Sixth Minor. |?'' 

With C Z its Sixth Major. 

With E above and E below it makes an Eighth, 

To B below it is Fourth. v i^ 

And with A above it n:akes a Fourth. f* 

I have been thus particular in this Example, because it mnft bo ^ 

known, that a Angle Note, from its many con fonant relations, may keep 
its place and b^U on, while others change their places, and snake a va« 
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ricry of concor.U with that lo/Jhig Note. Some of the greatcft beau- 
tics and fnmc cf the grcjiteft diifictiitics in Mufic- : rile from thif 
pflncipic, whuh Kcomcs much more fruitful when the pArtsaie irul- 
tip]ied ftnd difcords arc taken m and combined with concords;. The 
Dfoacof a Br/^pjpc is the Note of the Key holding on; to which ih« 
Tune as it piillls i'urms a variety of concords, which ;;re ilways juji aC 
the beginning of the Tunc nvd at the end of it. Id the Key Not«; tho 
rifth above is added as anotlicr Droiic. 

Confonnnt intcrvah, both pcrfc^ and imperfcdk (except the Third . 
and Fourth) coniidcrcd as two extremes, iont.iin within tbcra oilier 
concords, which have an agreement with both the extremes. 

TIk Fifth contains two Thirds, of which one is M.ijor the other 

Minor. Thus in- the. Fifth C O, G is a Minor Third to E natu* 

ml, and E natural is itfetf a Major Third to C. And ngain, G isa Major 
Third to E •>, and E »• is a Minor Third to C. In huili the!".- cafw, E, 
the- intermediate note, m.ikcs a double con ibnancc, as referred to tha 
note above or the note below, and luis an excellent clfect with both. 

The Sixth M.ijor contains a Third and a Fourth, or a Fourth and a 

Third. In the Sixth C A, A is Third iMijor t.> F, and F Js a 

Fourth to C. In the Sixth Minor C- A*'- A'' is Minor Third to 

F, and F is Fourth to C| and again, A^is fourth to E^' , and E^ it 
Minor Third to C. 

The concord of t!ic Eighth divided into two Parts, contains a Fifth 
and a Fourth, or a Fourth and a Fifth, or a Third M;>jcrand Sixth Mi* 
nor, or a Third Minor and Sixth Major, or a Sixth Major and Third 
Minor, or a Sixth Minor and Third Major: the Fifths and Sixths con- 
taining other concords as before. AH thefc are fct down in Example 
V] ; and an attentive Examination of them will give the Learner an 
habit of fnnring out the Chords re.idily when he comes tQ apply them 
as accompaniments in Thorough-liafs. 

Dy a Chord, we understand a combination of fcveral Sounds related 
to one another, and making Harmony together: and a Chord, in a 
larger acceptation, may be underftood to include one or more difcords. 
Sometimes the word Chord, in a more retrained feni'c, is ufed for tho 
Accompaniment pUycd by the right hand in Thorough-Bafs, in which 
fcnfe I fliall frcipchtly fpcak of it. 
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It appears from the laft Example, that a Minor ifitcnral is tamed in« (i 

to a Majors if the lower of the two Notes ia takea an odave higher i . \ 

and vkt verfi. 
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In comparing the two notes of a concord, we ufuitfy rcfrr the high* 
tt to the lower, not the lower to the highcri beciufc all h.irmony, 

like any other ftruflure, goes upwards as from a foundation t whence %j^ 

the BafSf or Bafit has its namei and the Bil's which is the radical Bife 
of the Chord is dillinguilhed from (iguntivc or artificial B ilscs as the 
iFunJamental, In tlie interval C*-G, we (ay G is a I'lfth to C, not ^' 

that C is a Fifth to G| becaufc C is taken as the Kty-notc, to . [. 

which the degrees tliat lie above it are rcfencd. . • * ^^ 

t. 
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OP THE OCTAVE AS A SYSTEM OF HARMONY. 

A SIMPLE Concord confiAs of two n<5test but Iltrmony is 
not comptcat without threci if wc add a iourth, one oMhe 

Other three is repeated in its o^tive. 

«.* 

The Key-note with its Third and Fifth, conditutcs the radical f^. 

Harmony, of the Key, and is called the common Ct>ord^ When the v^* 

Key-note, or Unifon, it taken with its Third and Sixth, Tome call f' 

this the uncommon Cbordt as departing from the coiiimon H.Tmonyi . *.^ 

others give it the name of the ptrjttt Cbord\ but t'lis is iinpropcri no f > 

Harmony being perfc<^ but that of the- common Chord : it (hould ra« f > 

thcr be called the imptrf^S Chords bccaule the third and fixth art \* 

both impcrfeA concords. L', 

Any fingle note^ when confidcred as a Bifs, is a found ition for 
odier notes I one or moris of which may be introduced in CompoTitiony 
according to the Buoaber of parti in wUicii tJK Piece is compoicd. 
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AVhcn the Kcy-notc is t;;kcri with its Third Fifth and Eighth (or 

^»^vir oct.vc:.) its ILiriuony is complete. When the Bal's moves from 

^Uc Kc y-notc to ..ny other d.^rcc of the o<it\\\% the ILnnony proper 

^o thit J<[;rv\: n.ultc.tuiid it: and in order to know what th.it llariDony 

is, \vc ir.uft fiiil undcrilind how tlic fcvcr.d ucgr.cs of the o^ttvc lland 

rditcd to the Key-note, when they arc t^cn Icvcrally as Bafses: ob- 

fcrving, by the way, that any decree, when taken with its Third and 

Fifth, (which fcrm its common Chord) becomes a new Key. 1 t«ll 

the kty wiih which wc bc<;in, the Original- Kiy, 'This comprc« 

h^nds in its degrees the h.irmony of fcvcral other Keys, fomc of tiuin 

more nearly, oihiTS more remotely related to the Origittdl Kty-, and it is 

a confiderAble p lit of tlic Seicnec of Muiic to ;uljull and in.nage well 

tliefc relations ; wliieh h *ve bjcn very charly trc ited by fomc modern 

Authors, pirtieiil.rly K.///ii*<//i; though I tiii ik lus work icarccly ia« 

telligible to Learners, and very b»iuly urnnged. 

The IIar*noriy moft nearly related to the crlgin'l Key is th.it of ttt 
Fifth, carrying its common Chord; and heiKe liw moil natvir.l Con* 
clurion or Clofe of a Piece in'Mnlic, is from the liArmcny of the Fifth 
into the Harmony .of t]ic Key. 

The Il.rniony next in order to that of the Fifth, is thAt of the 
n^tc to wlueh the Eij_,luh of the Key is a Fift!), th.it is, ilic Harmony 
of thj Fourth. Thcrtforc to make a com pleat cadence, wc tike the 
Harmony of tiic Ivy* then the Harmony of its Fourth, then the H.ir- 
numy of its Fiith, and from thence return and conclude in the Har- 
mony of the Origin..! Key. But as all gradual changes arc the mod 
o'^recable, the C ilcnce is much improved, if to the Fifth as a Bafc wo 
firll give the Harmony of the Original Key as an Accompaniment, 
and then ch.inge that into its own Harmony, to dcfcend from thence 
ip.to ^hc Key. When the Chords arc t-\kcn in this order, they fueceed 
according to their proximate relations, and are confequently of bi ft ef* 
f.t\. It is ncvcrthel Ts allowable to make a Ctdencc from the Fourth, 
which is the more fulemn of the two, and is very properly applied by 
Authors of facred Mufic. I fiy more of this under the Article ot 
Modulation, and cA\ it the FhtalCh/t. 

The Natural Harmony of the whole 0(f\avci$ comprehended in the 
Chords of the above Cadence i that is, io tlie common chofd of the 
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Key, and the common chord of lit Fifth, and the common chord of 
its Fourth: bccaufc thefe throe common chords take in all the degrees 
of the O^vc. 

Let the Key be C ( its Third is E, its Fifth G. Then in the Key 
of G, its Third is B, its Fifth is D. And in ths K.-y of F. its Third 
is A, its Fifth C. In thcfe chords then wc find all the degrees of the 
0<ftdve, C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C. Therefore thefe three Keys com* 
p.rehend all the native harmony of the O^avc; and the three notes C» 
G, F, are t\ie funddmentdl Notes, becaufe they carry all the degrees of 
the O^ave in their Accompaniments. See the Notes in Example 'VII. 
And they not only fupport the degrees; but they furnifh an harmonic 
ftccompanimcnt to every degree of the O^avc when taken as a Bafs, 
cither afcending or dcfcendtng. Example VIII. gives the accompani* 
ments defcendingi Example IX. gives them afcending. 

In taking thefe degrees (irigly in their order as Bafses, it is to be 
obfcrved, and it follows from what has been faid, thu they are not 
all fundamental ; fome of them being Bafses hy/uppofithnt that is b/ 
being placed under mofi in the Scale of flarinony, and aflumed or 
borrowed out of the Chord to which they belong as Bajtes, If we 
defcend with them in their order, as in Example Vlll, C is fun* 
damental, with its common Chord. B the next lower Nut.', is a Bafi 
by fuppofition, and carries the harmony of the Third below it, that is 
of G, which is therefore the true Bafs of tlie Chord. A, the next 
in order, carries the Harmony of F} therefore F is the fundamental 
Bafs. G is here a Bafs by fuppodtion, and its fundamental is the Fifth 
below J the harmony, of the chord being tl.>at of C. G is not taken 
with its own harmony in this place, bccaulc we Hioutd be obliged (as . 
it will appear hereafter) to leave the fundamental harmony of the Oc« 
tave in order to introduce it. . Therefore we give it the harmony of 
C,as being more nearly related to the harmony of F which comes be* 
fore it and after it. F which comes next in order is (und; n.intal, and 
carries its common Chord. £ is a Bafs by fuppofition, being borrowed 
from the harmony of C. D carries the harmony of G, b:caufe that 
harmony is neareft in relation to the harmony of the Key-note, which 
comes next in order with its common chord. The Third (hould be 
added to D with its fourth to make the harmony fmootheri but in 
the natural accompaniment of the degrees of the Odbve we introdoce 
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14 Of tbi bmrfm •/ Cb9rdt9 Csap. IV« 

no diCcordt. The figures over thefe note» in the example (hew what 
chords are produced in this regular progieilioa^ and denote what ia 
called the Tborougb-Bafs* 

The Learner is not to fuppofc, that when the notes of die Bafs 
• I dcfcend by Tingle degrees, they are aiwayt to carry the harmony here 

aiiigned to them: for tlien there would be no Tra/tfithn to a yariety 
of Keys, which Mu(ic not only admits but requires: and the art of 
changing the Key properly is called ModuiathM (a varying of the Jf «J^ 
or Key) of which 1 fliall treat at large in a Chapter by iticlf. 

I mean here to Hicw, that this is the harmony which the degrees will 
carry, without dcprting in any one infbncc from the Harmony of 
the Key we are in, that is, from the fundamental Harmony withia 
the Syftem of the Odtave of the Original Key. 

I do not add an Example of the Minor Key in this place, becaule 
the cafe is not finiple, as the degrees of the Minor Key do not fur* 
niih an harmonic accompaniment to the Notes of the OAtve when 
taken as Bafscs, even in defcending, and much lefs inafceoding: fo 
I referve this till we come to the Do^ioe of Modulation. 
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CHAP. IV. 



OF THE INVERSION OF CHORDS, AND THEIR INTERNAL 
• i • CONSONANCE, 



EVERY Chord confiding of three Notes admits of three diHerent 
Pofitions. The moll natural Order of the common Chord, as 
sn accompaniment to tiie Key-note in Thorough-Bafs, is that of 
77^/W, Fifth, and Eigbib. The moft harmonious is that of Fifth, 
, Eighth and nird, or Tenths and the lead harmonious is that of 
Eight b, third, and Fifth. If the Nota of which a Chord coniiAi 
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be taken fevcrally from above* and put below as litfiea« tbe harmooy 
will be changed. Thii ii called the Inverjkm of a Chord, to produce 
new relattonti and gttat variety arifet in Mufic upon this principle. 



I cpnfidcr Chords with reference to Bafscs^bccaufe they are 
more eafily undcrftood} and \ rather addrefs myfclfhere to th^ Tho« 
fough-Bafs Player than to the Compofcr. 

If in a Chord of three notes, \^'e make a Bafs of the Unifon or Key« 
note, the other two notes make a Third and Fiftli, and wc have the 
form of the common Chord, If the Third is m.idc a Bafit, the Fifth 
becomes a Third to it, and the Eighth a Sixth. If the Fifth is made 
a Bafs, the Eighth becomes a Fourth, and the Third a Sixth. 

In the ca(e of Difcords, where the Difcord and its accompaniment 
give us four Notes, the Inverfion of fuch Chords produces a much 
greater variety, bccaufc they admit of four different portions. The 
X'*^* Example (hews how different Chords are produced by changing 
the refpective portion of the fame Notes. 

When feveral concordant Notes are combined together, the Sum of 
the Harmony exceeds the number of the notes, bjciuf: the htnnony 
in fome is double i to underiland which, we muft co'npire them in 
til their different relations. When the common Chord is founded, as 
in the beginning of the lafl Example, C E Gc • c is nn Eighth to C» 
a minor Sixth to E, and a Fourth to G. G is a Fifth to C. a m nor 
Third to Es and E is a major Third to C the Unifon: fo that in four 
notes we have fix confonances. 

If the {ame Chord is taken in a different order, ss C O e e, t^e r;« 
lations of the Notes are changed amongfl thcmfclves, and ;mp.'< veJ| 
though the whole together ftill conftitute the common Chord of 
C. For now G e make a Major Sixth, which before made a Minor 
Third: and the only Third in this Chord is C e a Major Third. 
Before we had Minor Third and Minor Sixth intheChorJi now wc 
have neither; and e compared with the Key-note is a Tenth; more 
agreeable to all ears than the Third. 1 1 was obfcrvcd above that the com* 
mon chord is nioft lurmonious in this form: we now difcovcr therea* 
ion why it is ib; becaufe all the Major intervals have a more perfed 
confonancc than the Minor, and are therefore more pleafing to the £.ir* 

• Tte faalkr Lctttr c figwikt Iht Mi iMt ilw infer C i and fo for any «dier. 
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l6 Of the Jlarmonk Derroathn Md'Ufe tf Difcirds, Chaf. V. 

i • In confidcring the coiironance of a Chord, wc are apt to attend onljr 

.to that relation which the feveral notes of it bear to the fundamental 

note or Key : but bcfidcs this relation to the Key, the notes have a re« 

1 ^ lation to or.c another, which I call their internal confonance, and by 

' f which the harmony arifing from their combination is very nmch in* 

creafcd. I inliil the more upon this, bjcaufe it is a principle from 
which we may derive the admidion and ufe of Diicords. 
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CHAP. V. 



OF THE HARMONIC DERIVATION AND USE OF DISCORDS. 

« 

BY a Dtfcord, in a larger fcnfe, we may undcrftand any dilTonant 
interval; but the Diicords which contribute to thecftcdt of Har- 
^nony arc dcducible from the foregoing rules, which (he«v on '.vhat 
terms they are admifTible, as being lupported and recommended by an 
Harmonic relation. 

The firft and mod agreeable of the difcords is the Fourth combine^ 

with the Fifth, and taken with the Key-note anJ its o^ave, which 

complete its Harmony iii four parts. Here I dcHrc the Learner to ob« 

fcrvc, that the two tones which conftitute this difcord are thofe of the 

two ncarcl\ related Key-notes. Thus to the Key-note of C, G is thb 

Fifth above it, and F is the note to which the O^ive of the Key is % 

Fifth. In this Difcord therefore we have the K::y-niti with its two 

ne.ire(l relations. If the Fourth fills half a not^, the refl continuing al 

before, this difcord is refolvcd into the full harmony of the Key. But 

it is to be noted, that the difcord of the Fourth and Fifth is more 

commonly introduced upon the Fifth to the Key note, to prepare for a 

Clofe. In anticnt Mulicthe Fourth thus bound with the Fifth occurs 

continually, and was in great edtmation for the fweetnefs of its efie^, 

but in modern Mufic it is nearly excluded; though this difcord by its 

derivation from the principles of harmonic relation and intern.il confo- 

funce. 
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t8 Of the Harmnk DeHtttm mnd mfi ^fbifcwis^ Chap, V, 

verted. This form has the fAtne refolation at before into the harmony 
of ihe Key. What has hitlicrlo been laid upon Difcordt ii fliewn by 
Notes in Example XI. 

I call it a partial rtfiluthn of the Seventh when F is refolvcd into 
'the Sixth E upon the Bafs G. For hcreG is not thefundamental, but 
Tifigurfi or continued Uafs, carrying the imp>erfe^ Chord of Third nndl 
Sixth. The fundamental Bafs is that Note whofc Third and Fifth 
arc found in the Chord. Bat this r^ile in the prcfent inAance refers 
us to two different notc«», of which we mud prefer that which makes 
the fullcft harmony and affords us the rnoft plc.\fing refolation. In 
the Chord G B E, E and G arc (he Third and Fifth to C; and G and 
B arc Third and Fifth to Ej but of theft:. Bafscs C is prcftrablc, as in« 
eluding the other, and therefore giving a more complete Harmony; 
though E is alfo ufcd occafionally as the fundamental by the beii 
MaAcrs. This Cafe dcfcrvcs fomc attention* becaufcit is of ufc to- 
ward invcAigating of fundamental Bafscs. ' 

AnotlKr Difcord is the Sfcond^ taken with the Major or Falic Fourth. 
This Difcbrd is not applicable to the Key-note, bccaufe the Fourth 
to the Key is a true Fourth; but muA be applied to that Fourth it* 
. fclf, that wc may keep to the natural degrees. If we takcF, with G 
its fecond, B its Major Fourth, and I) its Sixth, we have the har« 
mony of the Second and Major Fourth; which is no new Dtfcord; 
bccaufe if it is examined by the rule of Inverfion, this Chord is the 
fame with the Chord of the flat fcventhj but here the Seventh is th^ 
loweA note which before was tlw highcA; that is the note F. This 
Difcord has alfo the fime refolution with the Seventh into the bar* 
mony of the Key, but in a different form, as Example XII. will 
Aicw, F falls to E, G remains as before, B and D rcfolve into C. 

This difcord admits of another form by the Rule of Inverfion, and 

becomes the Third and Fourth, of which the I'hird is Minor and tho 

"Fourth true. In the Chord of the Second, and Fourth, the Notes 

were in this form, F G B Dj but if D be t.iken an Eighth lower, 

then the Chord will Aand in this new form, D F G B, of which F 

and G arc the Third and Fourth to D, and B the Sixth completes the 

harmony. When the Difcord of the Seventh is- in this form, the 

Third is Minor of courfe, bccaufe the Seventh which here becomes 

the Third is a flat or Minor Seventh. 

In 
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'Chap. V. Of tbtHdrmonk Derivaihn midlife dfDifc^rds. 19 ^j 

In ill the foregoing transformations of the Seventh Minor, the fun^ \ a 

damental note G is attended with its Major Third Bj but the flat Se« ^ 

Tenth may alfo be taken with a Minor Third, as in the Notes D ^ '' .|« 

A C| in which cafe the Seventh, if partially refolvcd, changes into ^sl 

the Sixth; if totally, into the M.ijor Third, before it can fall com- Ij'^i 

plctcly into the harmony of the Key. The invcTfion of the fevcnth . i y 

from this form gives us another difcord, tlic Second with the true f 

Fourth to the Key-note, in the Order C D F A{ and the Refolutipn 
is the fame as before: C falls half a Note into B, A into G, and F 

may hold on with G, as a Fifth and Sixth to B; from whence the . . [^^ 

whole will rcfojve itfclf into the full harmony of the Rty. ' ^ 
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. The flat Seventh with the Minor Third once more inverted, gives us 
the difcord of the pcrfcar Fifth with the Sixth. . s F A C D, which 
fefolves into the harmony of G. F and A m^.t in G, C falls half a 
Note into B, and D continues as before. Sec Ex.unnlc XII. i'l^ 

From what has been faid, it appears, 1. That all the Difcords we j i>"« 

"have confidcrcd are in eflfcdl but two, namely, the Seventh and tlie ij " 

Ninth, a. That new forms of difcords arifc by t.king the ^cv nth with \/A 

t Minor infteadof a Major Third. 3. That Difcords in general are ad- 
mitted and produce their cflfccl in Mufic from a rclition or relations of 
Confonance. When the Fourth and Fifth are taken together, they arc \ '{\ 

diflbnant in rcfpc(5t of each other, but one of them is a perfcft Fifth i fj 

to the Key, and the other is aperfeA Fifth to its 0<flavc. The Ninth 
is diflbnant in rcfpeft of the Key-note, but makes a pcrfod confo- 
nance with its Fifth 1 fo that in the Notes C G D we have one diflbnance Jr\i 
and two confonances, when a Difcord has its full acccomp:ininicnt, con- .« ' J 
fonancc always predominates. Take the Seventh and Ninth for ex- 'it\\ 
vmples. In the Chord of the Seventh G B D F there are four con- 1 \ 
fonances; G B Major Third, B D Minor Tiiird, G D a pcrfedt Fifth, 
D F. Minor Third; and only two diflbnances, G F, Minor Seventh^ 
B F Uic Fifth. So in the full Chordof the Ninth, C E G D, thcrr 
are four confonances, C E MajorThird,E G Minor Third, C G per- . ,1: 
fcA Fifth, G D another pcrfcft Fifth; and only two diflbnances, CD Vf 
a Ninth, and ED a Minor Seventh. This effect which arifes from \ | 
Tumming up the feveral relations of a Chord, I call their iVr/^rAtf/ ^^ 
\onfonancei and it is this principle which reconciles the Ear to theu(e 
x>f fuch Difcords as 1 hive hitherto explained, and would dired ui to fe- 
'* veral 
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^o Of tbf Harmonic Derivathn and ufi of Dlfcords. Chap. V» 

• 

Vcral mure. Thus, to the Chord of the Seventh, the Ninth may be 
L;.. added, iKcaufc it makes a perfect Fifth to the Fifth, and a Third to 

the Seventh : it therefore introduces one new dilTonance and two new 
confonanccs: and when all the notes G B D F A arefct together, we 
h.ivc the compound harmony of the two n:.ircil-rclitcd Keys, G and F, 
both returning by rcfolutiun into tlic M ifs of the original Key. 



4 
I* 
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It ha5; not l^cn my dcfign in thi^ Chapter to collet all the poHihlc 
I * Difcords ^vith tlicir ditr.Tcnt acccompmimcnts and rcfulutions; of 

r* which more examples will occur as we proceed, p\rticul.irly when wc 

I come to trcAtof Chromatic H.irmony. It may cailly hi forefccn that 

* more variety ni.iy be produced than it is ncceflary to exemplify, when 

^* it is known, tliat in Rctblutions, the B.ifs itijy hold on while tlie Tre- 

ble rifcs or falb, or the Treble mav hold on while the Bafse$ rifes or 
falls, or the Bafs may rifo while the Treble falls, or the Treble may 
rife while the Bafs falls, or both may fall or rife together. 






The gre^it ufc of Difcords is to produce variety, as the Ear Is Coon 
furfeitcd with too much confonance; whence it is an cdablifhed rule 
both in Compofition and Thorough- B.\fs, that two perfc<5l confonanccs, 
two Fifths or two Eighths, arc never to follow one another directly 
cither aiccnding or dcfccnding. All fuch difJlowanccs are avoided by 

* . giving to the upper and lower part a contrary motion, that the one 

may afccnd while the other dcfcends. A farther ufe of difcords ia 

j' ' to raifc theexpetftatton, and thereby incrcife the rcU(h of a fucceeding 

« ' confonance. But then they are not to be introduced abruptly, as we 

have been obliged to (liew them in tlie foregoing examples, but in 

^. fuch a manner as to make them natural and cafy. This is called their 

1^ . . - Preparation ; for which this general rule may be laid down; that the note 

which is to become a difcord mufl firfl be introduced as a concord^ 
and turn into a difcord as it were infenfibly. To fomeBafs Note .at 
the latter part of a preceding Bar it makes a concord, and holding on, 
it becomes a difcord to a new note of the Bafs at the beginning of 
the Bar in which it takes place. The XIII^i^' Example (liews how thia 
is done in the Fourth and Ninth and Seventh in Muficof three parts, 
and is fuflicicnt to (hew the meaning of the rule, the application of 
which is very cxtenfive, and muft be acquired by obfervation and cx» 
pcrimcnt. In the fird Bar of this Example, the Eighth to C Bafs 
holds on as a I'^ourth with its Fifth to G Bafs in the Second Bar, and 

Co 
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Crap. V, Of tit H^irmmt Dtrh$tim tmi ufi tfDlf€9ris. 1 1 

To that Eighth prepares the Fourth and Fifth. In the third Bar, th« 
Fifth to G Bafs holds on at a Ninth of C Bafs in the fourth Bari 
fo that Fifth prepares the Ninth. In the (ame fourth Bar C the 
Eighth to C Bsifs holds on u a fcventh to D Baft in the fifth Btf| 
and G the eighth to G Bafs in the fame Bar holds on as a Fourth to 
P Bafs in the fixth Bar, and is rcfolved into a Major Third iF beforo 
the Clofe. 

In order to find the Fundamental Baie of a Difcord, Rameau diredls 
us to tike the uppermoft of two Notes bound together in diflbnance, 
and place it at the bottom of the harmony i tlicn will that Note be 
the fundamental bafe of the Chord) as in Example XIV: in No. i.of 
which, the rule gives C u the fundamental Bafe; in No. 2. it givci- 
A I in No. 3, Dt in No. 4, G| and all the difcords are reduced to the 
Seventh } farther than which this rule does not extend. In the dif- 
cord of the Fourth and Fifth, and the Ninth, and fome of thofe dif« 
cords which are formed when the upper or under part falls or rifei 
half a Note, it gives us no afliftance: for both the Fourth and Ninth 
are fupported by their proper fundamentals 1 and in fome di^onant 
chords, formed by the approach of a Semitone, the fundamental Baft 
lies out of th^ limits of the Chord. 

We (hall therefore obtain a more univerfal rule for finding a funda- 
mental Bafe in all Cafes, if we examine what note that is, whofe perfcft 
Fifth, or Third and Fifth, are found in the Chord when the harmony 
is filled up: bcCauCe it is the nature of every fundamental Bafe to cany 
its common Chord. 

I (hall add &n example or two to (hew how this rule accounts for 
fome of the uncommon Difcords, which are nominal Difcords, but in 
fadt confonant intervals. See Example XV. 

In No« t. of this Example, every note of the Second Chord, the 
Bafe of which is Fx, carries a falfe Fifth 1 therefore no note of this 
Chord can be taken u a fundamental Baie. But in the Chord we find 
FXand A, the Major Third and perfeA Fifth of D) which muft 
therefore be undcrftood u the fundainental Bafe, canjing the dif- 
cords of the Seventh and Ninth. 
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^a Of tbi Ilarmmie DerhstUn and ufi 9f Difcorif* Chap, V. 

The Second Chord of No. i it the Cimc in erery note of ir, (vpoA 
keyed Inftruments) as the former i but the Chord is of a diifcrent Dc* 
iWMTiination, and belongs to a difTcrcnt Key. £•> in No. i. is thcex« 
trcme flat or Ji/ninijbfd St\cthth to F X, and it rcfolvcd inwardly by fil- 
ing into D th^ Fifth of G. The fame note in the next ExJtmpIc it 
D 3ft the Miijor Sixth to V M, and it rcfolvcd outwardly by rifing into 
Elf the Sixth to G ; and it relates to the key of B as its fundamenui» 

I ♦ undfcrftood, but not contained in the Chord j and carrying the Difcordt 

I ' • of the Seventh and Ninth. 

I • 

It may be ncccffary to obferve farther concerning difcords, that dif« 

fonant Chords do not always change into confonant Chords, but foine* 

times a fcrics of Difcords are connctfled together, at in Example XV!; 

' ■ in the Second Bar of which we have the Minor Seventh changing in« 

I J - to the diwinijhfd Seventh, by tlie rifing of the Bafc a Semitone higher, 

^ in the third Bar this diminiHied Seventh is fucceedcd by the dif« 

cord of the Fourth and Fifth, which it again fucceedcd by the Minor 
or falfe Fifth, and that by the Ninth. Pallligcs of this Kind are very 
common, and may be continued to a great length. In flow Muiic 
where the Ear has lime lo follow and obfctve fuch imperfc^ and un« 
cxpcded refolutions, they arc not only allowable, but very agreeabtcf 
becaufe the Ear will bear to be kept long in fuijpenfc if it is properly 
£)tislied at lull. 

In inftrumental Mufic Difcords arc introduccfi with greater k« 
litude than in vocaK Tlie Key-note or its Fifth is continued ttt the 
Bafs, while concords and difcords pafs and rcpais upon it with a If* 
ccnce.not reducible to the common rules of Harmony, and under lit- 
tle rcftridlion, but that necelliry one of keeping up to the fcnfc and 
air of the movement. Tliis liberty is Icldom t;iken by good Maflcrs • 
except towards the Clofe of a Piece ; in the way of a free Cadence i 
ajHi as the hariQony does not foUow the Xbrms o^ Thorough^Bafs, 
tihe Key qC the Bails. iS: ttu bu toticlicd without any accompattiinents of 

Chordft iiir the right hand; whi:nce (iich. a continued. BaliSf Note' i»di-« 
HbM tQ> b^: played %?».« 3a/0u S«q Exonipte XVM. 
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CHAP. Vh 



of MOiJOLAtiOK. Its FOfeMs ANiJ LtJltTS. 

J^/tObVLATlON t* the Art of cWgiiig tlic Key or Mode 
J ft >n which a Piece of MuHc ts ebhipored; and ina^ be alfo call* 
ed TrilftJ!ti$H* 

So long as wc keep to the fundamental hjrmony» without departing 
from the degrees of the 0£tave, the key is Atll tl)c fanicj but when we 
ihake a cadence in any new key, ibme one of the degrees moA be 
changed from natural into Sharp or Flat. 

When we pafs from the Natural Mijor Key of C into other Major 
Keys with Sharps, wc proceed orderly by Fifths: when wc pafs into « 
Major Key with Fiats, we proceed by Fourths. The order of the 
Keys by Fifths i$ as follows j C — ^G one Sh.)rp) G— D two Sharps i 
D— A three iharps; A — E four Sharps ^ E — B five Sharps; B — JiF 
fix Sharps^ xF — iCfeven Sharps i XC — xG eight (harps. 

- Tfic orcicr of tiie Keys by Fourths, is, from C to F one flat i from 
F to ^'B two flats; from • B to ^ E three flats ; from I E to .'A four flats; 
which laA Key, upon the organ and hirpfichord, is^ the fame with the 
Key of XG with the Major I'hird and eight nominal fliai ps. 

IL^vy fuecfjhe Key With* Sharps is introdytdcd by taking the Shiifp 
Fourth of the precedirig Key: as thd Kvy of O is introduced aftei^ 
the Key of G by t»kirtg XF, the Sliarp Fourth of C, and Sharp Se- 
venth of G. Every fucceffive Key with Fliits is ititfxxiuccd by taking, 
the flat Seventh of the preceding Key; which is but' the revcrfe of th^ 
former rule; becaufe if you were to go back again from the Key of 
O td the Key bfC, yon itiuA takeoff tfie Shat'p fninil^ ahd'make it a 
flat SeventH to C. IlitHe faiHe mjinnbr the key of t is introduced 
Aet C by tiikiiig' ^t wliicii^ it alib' the thie Foutth of F» the 
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24. Of Modulation, Its Forms an J Limits* Chap. VI. 

key we arc going into. This ea(y principle carries us through the 
whole fcrics of Keys by Fifths and Fourths. The rule is general, 
that whatever Key we would modulate into. Major or Minor, we 
mud introduce either its (harp Seventh or its true Fourth ; and the 
Harmony is bed when we take them both. The reafon of this is plain 1 
bccaufe every Major Key has a Sharp Seventh, and a true Fourth in 
its own proper degrees, and a Minor Key, which hat always a true 
Fourth^ cannot be decided by a cadence till we ufc its Sharp ^venth* 
The examples that follow will make this plain. 

By applying tlic Rule of Inverfion, already explained fpr this pur« 
pofc, we find that each of the tranfitions above mentioned, namely to 
the Key of the Fifth by its (harp Seventh, and the Key of the Fourth 
by its own true Fourth, may be cfliedcd four different ways 1 for fo 
many are the notes which conftitute a difTonant Chord. And firft for 
the Key of the Fifth above. Let C natural be the original Key; FS 
the Seventh of G, the Key into which we are to modulate. Thii 
iharp Seventh may be introduced, i. as a Major Third to D. 2. al 
a (harp Sixth to A. 3. as a (harp Fourth to C below it. 4. as a falfe 
Fifth to C above it. All thefe are fet down in their order in £x« 
ample XVIII. 

If we would modulate into the Key of the Fourth, which is F, by 
giving its true Fourth to it, which is B ^j we may take this i. as a 
flat Seventh to C. 2. as a falfe Fifth to £. 3. as a Minor Third to 
G. 4. as a Bafs note, with £ the falfe Fourth upon it, and refolving 

into the harmony of F. See £xample XIX. ^ 

• 

t)f Modulation in the Minor Key, 

The Minor Mode admits of the fame progrefTion of Keys by Fifths 
and Fourths as the Major, but the manner of introducing them is dif- 
ferent;, and before I explain this, it is neceOary to (hew the funda* 
mental harmony, and the harmonic accompaniment which the de^ 
grees require in the Minor Key. Thefe were purpofely omitted above^ 
to preferve a iin^plicity in the rules, 

■ 

The fundamental harmony has the fame relation as in the Major 
Key, and the Accompaniment of the degrees in de/cending is furniihed 
nearly in ^hc fame manner, except that the Seventh muft always be 

. * Sharpened 
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Sharpened before the clofe, without which the Key would ttmain ttii« 
decided. In Example XX I give two different accompaniments to the 
degrees of the Minor Key i the firft the true and fimpte, the fecond 
more complicate and common. The degrees of the Minor Key stt of- 
iending do not admit of an accompaniment from the harmony of the 
fundamental Key» becaufe we are*obliged to ufe (harps in the Bafs» and 
to put Difcords upon them. However, a method will be (hewn in ana* 
ther place of accompanying the natural degrees of A in afcending. 

As Modulation in the Minor Key admits of a greater latitude, and 
is more difficult tp undcrfland, I (}iall not give the examples in A, a Key 
remote from C, but in the Minor Key of C, that the differences may 
be more obfervable between the Major Key and the Minor. 

The Minor Key is denominated from the Third} but in this Key 
the Sixth is Minor as well as the Third: whence we have this general 
rule, that if we would make a Tranfition from the original Minor Key 
to the Fourth above or Fifth below (both being the fame) we muft 
add one to its numberof flats, which will be the flat Sixth bf the Key 
we ait going into; or take off one from the number of (harps (if we 
^re in Minor Key with (harps) which will have the fame effed as be* 
fore in leaving the Sixth a Minor Sixth. 

If we would pafs to the Fifth above, we mufl revcrfc the former 
rule, by taking off one from the number of flats in the original 
Key, which is done by ufmg its Major Sixth : or, if wc are in a Mi- 
nor Key with (harps, we mufl add one to the number of (harps i 
which has the fame effedt as before in giving the original Key a Ma- 
jor Sixth. Example XXI gives the Forms of Modulation from C Mi- 
nor to F Minor, its Fifth below, by introducing the Minor Sixth to 
F, which is P>. Example XXII gives the fame Tranfition by in- 
troducing the Major Seventh. 

It is proper to give notice, that in Example XXII No. a I have 
introduced a Figure in Muflc, . which has occurred in a few in- 
ftances before, and is called Syncopation ;'by which a driving or hold- 
ing note is as it were cut through by the accent on the firft part of the 
fucceeding bar, fo that the Time or Meafure in one of the parts fecma. 
to go counter to the time of another parti which in vocal Mufic ia 
one, of the firft difficulties a learner has to overcome, if he praftifes 
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16 Of ModuktUn. Iti Fwrm tmi Limitu Chap. VI, 

in the Style of the Cathedral. Thus in No. i the firft holding nott 
makes adiicord of a Seventh to the Bifs in the beginning of the fe« 
cond Bar \ and another makes a Difcord of a falfc Fifth to the Baft 
in the third Biir: by which means the modulation ftcals on imper- 
ceptibly, in a manner moil agreeable to the Ear, which is apt to 
be offended with all fuddcn and abrupt changes. Example XXIII 
gives the forms of Modulation from the Key of C Minor to C tha 
Fifth above, by the Major Sixth of C, and Major Seventh of O. 

• 

InAcad of (liewing how to pafs into a gteat variety of Keyi remote 
from the Original Key, which, if they are fuppofed to fuccccd natu« 
rally and agreeably, will only require a repetition of the fame Rules 
applied to different parts of the Scale j I diall confine myfelf to fuch 
Keys as are properly related to the Original Key, into which it is al« 
iowable to modulate according to the ihidefl rules of Mufic. 

We have already fcen that in the natural Major Key of C, the fun* 
damental harmony is comprized within the three Keys of C, G and 
F I of which, C is the' original Key, G the firft related Key» F the 
ibcond related Key. All tliefe have tlie Mjjor Third. Befides thciby 
there are three other Keys with the Minor Third, refpedivcly cor« 
rcfponding to each of the Major Keys, as carrying tlie fanne degrees of 
the O^ve. The Key of A with the natural or minor Third, is the 
Key of the Sixth, and has the fime degrees with C the original Key. 
£ Key is the Key of the Third to C, and has the fame degrees with 
G Key, both of them carrying one Sharp. D Key is the Key of the 
Second, and has the fame degrees with F Key, both of them carrying, 
one flat. 



The three minor Keys thus far agree with the three fundamental mt* 
jor Keys, that they cary all the degrees of the original odhve in their 
common Chords : yet none of them can be admitted as fundamental 
Keys for two rcafons; i. becaufe they are Keys on the impcrfe^ 
Chords I and one of them, 1. 1, D, on a Difcord, a note difTonant to. 
the Key note; therefore not properly related to the original Key: 2. 
becaufe they have a chara<5tcr eflbntially different from the original Key, 
in carrying the Icflcr Third; ' and alfo their harmonic accompanimcnti 
carry us out of the natural degrees of the odave. Therefore I call C; 
G| F» the three ^rMMry Keys, and A» E, D, their tt^^d&kftfennia-^ 
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nV/. The Key of B, the Seventh* il ntf Kjcj i becaufe iti Fifth h falfei 
tml To it carries i» common Chord. . 

. . •■ ■ ■ IS 

The many difTcrent drderi in which thefe Reys may be ufcd in Com* f ., 

pofition» and the many Forms of Modulation thence arifing, will pro«. I 
diice as great variety in Mufic, with the addition of Mt;lody» as the 

Combination of the Letters of the Alphabet in all the languages of | 'i, 

the World. fFhich is abfolutely the iMrft order, it may be hard to af« Y J 

Certain I but ccrtajnfy, when a Piece is compofcd in a Major Rey, the , 4 

Kindred M.ijor Keys diould have the preference, and fonie cadciKcs *-\ 

fliould be formed in them before the Minor Keys are introduced; at ^-f 

lead in one of them, which is the Key of the Fifth to the driginat ;:^J 
Key I ind throughout the whole piece the M.ijor Keys (hould predo* 
ninatef to prcferve an uniformity of Charadler. 

The method lead exceptionable, and generally of the bc(l efTc^, is to 

fetarn from the Key of the Fifth into the original Key, and to go from \-\^ 

thence into the Minor Keys, particularly the Key of the Sixth, which ] .^ 

is the nearcft related i more nearly than the fundamental Major Key of x^ 

the Four<th, into which the bed Compofers arc frequently ublervc4 \.Jn 

to make no formal Clufe throughout the Whole courfe of a piece. ^'A 

At in the Major Key of C, the related Keys are C, G, F, Major ':.4 

Reys, A, E, D, Minor Keysi h in the Minor Key we have themih 
the contrary orders A, E, D, Minor Keys, C, G, F, MnjorKeys. And 
here the Key of the Seventh comes in with the red, becaui'c it Ciirries 
ff Connm chord: for which rcafbn, and ffo.n the vari ibis nature 
of the Degrees in the Minoif Key, and the liberties which may bd 'Ij 

taken With them, (^^hich wilt be better underdood when we come to !*i 

the Chromatic Sydem) Modulation is more various, mure leariSed« and P 

Cbnfcquently of better cflfed in the Minor than, in the Major Keys. 
Its beauties are 6f the fofter kind, dclicatd and feminine i while tlie ' 
Major Key is itiore bbld, drong and mafculinc. • ^j 

Before ^e proceed to arty critical obfer^ations concerning the jud //- 'J 

mitt of Modulation, it will be proper to exemplify the Form or Man* . *fj 

ner of pafling into all the Aflintties of the Original Rey both Majo^ A 

thd Minor. '- 

Example XXlV (hews the way of modulating from the Key into ' 
the Key without departing from its harmonyi the Keys being 'all the 
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way undecided, by means of the interpofition of the Difcord of the 
Seventh. To tliis I add, in Example XXV, the Scmi-Cadencc or com* 
mon half-clofc: in XXVI the common Cadence: in XXVII a fuller 
Cadence: and in XXVIII the final Cadence. I call this Cadence from 
the Fourth thc^/W Cadence, becaufc it has hccn ufed as fuch, from 
the Requiejcat of Jofquin de Prez, to the Burial-Service of Henry 
Purcell,*' After this, I modulate into all the affinities fepar.itcly, from 
Example XXIX to XXXIII inclufive: and then, in Example XXXIV, 
from the Original Key to all the affinities in fucceffion; firft to the 
three Primary Keys, and from them to the three fccondary Kcys| 
and I give this order of Modulation direA and rcverfcd 1 that is, for« 
wards and backwards. 

I may note by the way, that each of the foregoing Succeffions ma/ 
be varied 120 diffi:rent ways without tranrpofttipn; and with trmfpo- 
fition 1440 ways J and with three Invcrfions of the Chords 4320 wjys^ 
I mention this, not only to Hicw what variety grows n.iturJly out of 
the principles of Harmony ; but alio that it may be fcen how ciiily 
examples might be multiplied in MuHc, if an Author were inclined to 
make out a Urge Book. See the Examples from XXXIV to XLVIIt 
inclufive: obferving, that in the XLVIP'^* Example, the tranfitiont 
are made by means of the Fifth and major Sixth for introducing every 
fuccccding Key; as leading cither to the Key-note, or to its minor 
Third, according as the Bafs falls a Sccord or a Fourth. 

The jud limits of Modulation may be afcertained, if it is allowed, al 
I think it mud be, that we have done all we ought to do in this refpe^ 
when we have introduced all the Half-notes in the 0<flave of our Key; 
I mean, when we have introduced them in that capacity and under thaC 
denomination in which they are rcUted to thofe Keys, into which it is 
lawful to modulate from the original Key. I (lull add an example of 
my meaning from a Movement of Gi'in/>r/.i}xr/ uiiiverfally admired j of 

■ 

* I might have ciUcd ihii the ctdente-piagal, perhaf i with more proprktr. The «ntient> gart 

to a Key or (XUte tiro different fornu of Modes, one of which they called Jwtktmit, Ute other 

C 
phgaL la the Authentic* the OAave was in thia fonn, G, with the chord of the Fourth Mppcrmoit 

c C 

ia the Ptagxl.the OAare was in ibit forn, K« vlth the chord of fk* Fifdi itppermoll. Whatv^eathcf 

derived from this diAinAion doea not appear to me; actthcr is there any efrcntial.dKTcreQee between 
lUfc two Modes I the Kty, aocoiding to pur prcfcat rvlci, being the fame in loth. • 

which 
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Thefe tmnritions are m^irfe by iiriiig a 5* uad ^* Jlaj-or for 
introdiicing the fiKxeiiling Key» as leeding either to the Key* 
Kote or iti Minor ihirdj according at the Bafs f;ills afecoad 
or a fourth • 
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which, to aroid tnnfcribiog and cxplaiiiingdie whole, I fliall give aa 
mbridgcment (as I dull be obliged to do on other occafions in the 
coor& of this work) only oblcnring, that when we modobtc in the 
Minor Key, there is a licence in the ufe of the gieater or kfler Third, 

Mi the Change of the Harmony nay require. The Piece of GeminUm V r 

from whence I have made the Eztrad in Example XLVIII, is the Air 
at the End of the 6th Concerto Op. 3, in the Key of E Minor. In 
this £Lort fpecimen the Reader will find every Semi-tone within the 
Odaveof E) and from this view of it, we may fee how we ooght 
10 conduct the progrefs of Modolation through the affinities of 
ft Minor Key. Wr are permitted to introduce crety half-note with- 
in the Odave of our Key; but then, as I obfervcd before, we mufl uke "^S 
them in their proper capacities, and ca«l them by the names under 
which they (land related to our Key. Thus for example, if ihe Key 
u E Minor, we may introduce the Half-note below the Keyi but then 
we muft ufe it as Dx, never as E^^i bccaufe it has a place as Dx in 
the common Chord of B natural, and {o is within the proper hkrmuny 
of the Fifth to the Original Key i but as E ** it has no place in any 
one Key that is related to the original Key, but belongs to a remote ie« 
ries of Modulation. - ^^ 

The rule here laid down is general, and has been obfcnred by the . C- 

beft Compofers. The realbnof the rule is this; that the Original Key i^iti 

and its five kindred Keys, comprehend within their juft dq^rces all 
the Semi-tones in the Original OAave. But as Mufic is a variable 

thing, there are cafes in which it may be lawful to tranfgrefs this rulci^ . 

and take an accidental half-note in two diflferent capacities. Thus in V 

the Key of C Major, D x which belongs to the Key of E Minor (the 

Key of the Third to the Original) may be taken as E^ 1 becau/e, u '--'V 

fuch, it is the Minor Third of the Original Key, which may be taken ".^^ 

occafionallyi but the moft judicious Compoicrs rather chufe to take- %l!| 

fuch a liberty toward the Cloie than in the middle of a movements aa f'^l 

in Example L, which is a Clolc* in the the Major Key of C from the 
Solos of TartinL 
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Corelll has an extraordinary paflage, where he u(es the Half-note be* . ' ' # 



low D both as D b and Cx in the fpace of a few Bars : but this is done . / • 

with fo much eafe and judgment, that no fault is to be found in it. In . ; ^'^ 

a Minor Key there is always a liberty of taking the lefier third inftead • id 
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of the greater, or the greater inftead of the leflcr ; and that liberty dif* 
crcetly ufed, will produce fuch palTages as that of Example LI, from 
theGavotof C^rr//// 8th Concerto, Key G Minor; B^ is the Third 
to his Key ; by taking it with the Minor Third he falls into this 
Courle of Modubtion. That it cannot reguliHy be fo taken is cer- 
tain; bccaufc that minor third to B^ is a Tritonus Or hlk Fifth to G, 
the Key in which he is compofing, lb not a proper third to B: bat 
this exaiiiple (hews us what may be done, if it is well done* If we 
would ice what a great Mafter can do in a Minor Key, we may exa* 
mine the firft Strain in Dr. Cr^*x Anthem, O Lord I will praije tbeei 
where there is more good Modulation to he found than 1 iiave a'c^ 
counted for or admitted, and all of it cafily and naturally introuuccd. 
In the facrcd Style, Croft ii a Compofer of the firA chfs, whe« 
ther we confider the beauty and chaftity of his Melody, the extent 
and variety of his Modulation, the purity of his Harmony, the ma« 
jefty of his fcntiments and ezpreHidQ. 

But whatever may be done occafionally, with a view to fome parti-* 
cular effeft, yet to exceed with boundlefs extravagance the jud limits 
of Modulation with a view to nothing but novelty and vanity, is to 
produce confufion inftead of variety. Therefore I think great pains 
have been taken, with little apparent benefit to the Science of Mufic, by 
a German Mailer,- who has gone through all the pofTible forms of Mo« 
dulation; dividing the half-notes of the O^ve into forty (ix keys, and 
modulating into every one of them immediately from the original Keyi 
though the greater part of his Forms can have no place in any rational 
compofition, and fome of them are (hocking to the Ear. In the firft 
example of his book, he leads us from the natural key of C Major to 
the full key of Cx with a double-(harp Third: in doing which, he is 
reduced to the n-:ceility of ufing the fiune half-note both as A ^ and 
Gi //: immediate facceJioH, and Cl( turns immediately into B V. We 
are gone niuch too far already in an intemperate ufe of accidental half* 
notes : but thefe new experiments on Modulation carry us out of all 
bounds. In Inftruments which have an untempered Scale, as violins 
and violoncellos; C% and Bx are two diflferent intervals; and to pafs 
from one to the other by a correction of the firil, would be to intro* 
duce an interval which has no place in the Scale of Mufic. I can- 
nt>t deny' that it is poffible to move from any given Key into the full 
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Xcf of the half-note above it, with the interpofition of few notes, 
and with no very bad tSkSti bat then it (hould be from a Key 
with the Minor third (as C) and the next Key will not be Cx but 
Di>: See Example LII. 

I coniider No. i in this Example as a forced unmufical confecutioni 
too remote from the original Key at any rate, and attaining its end in 
too ihort a compafs for the Ear to follow it and find out its meaning i 
although there is no falfe concord to be dctcA«d in the (Ups. "No. a 
IS rather more allowable: but after all, fuch experiments are fitter for 
prelude and Capriccio, as matters of curiofity than for the improve* 
ment of Mufic: they (hew what may be done, rather than what ought 
to be done in regular compofition; aiid if they tcuch the fancy <i( a 
confiderable Artift, whoperfuadcs himfclf that all Art confifls in the 
producing of fomething new and ftrange, he will be going out of hit 
way to bring them in upon all occafions. Mulic will ^iTord as lo 
much variety within the proper bounds of Modulation, that we need 
not have recourfe to thefe unnatural diftortions. How fparing was tho 
Modulation of Antiquity, and yet how fwect are many of its pro* 
dudtions I They knew that there are much greater ends to be attained 
in Mufic than novelty of Modulation i which they (ludioufly avoided, 
and for fear of ftraying too much, were cautious of new experiments 
even to a fault. Our danger lies ofi the other fide: we are too much 
difpofcd to throw down fences and over leap antient boundaries. Yet 
it muft be owned there ire fome real improvements in Modulation of 
late years: therefore what I here fay mud not be underdood as if I 
wi(hed to exclude all extraneous modulation. In Recit<itive and floW 
movements liberties may be taken with great tfk€t for purpofcs of ex« 
predion, to furprize the ear without (hocking or mifleading it. 

If the Learner is not fparing of his trouble, he may acquire i*. great 
command in Thorough-Bafs by tranfpofing with his Pen, and then play- 
ing over, the foregoing Forms of Modulation, being twenty-five in num« 
ber, into the feven Major Keys of G, D, A, £, F, B >>, £ b; and into 
the feven Minor Keys of E, B, Fx, D, G, C, F: taking them in fuch 
an Order as will make the tranfpofition mod convenient, and beginning 
With the Third, or Fifth, or Eighth uppermoft in the treble Stave, to 
keep the chords to a proper compafs in ^e Scale of Thorough-Bafs. 
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Jt Of Modulation. Its Form Mni Umitu Cbkt. VU 

Before I leave the Dodlrine of Modulation, into which the ChronuU 
tic Ttanfitions by Semitones will cariy t^s much f«inher and deeper ia 
the next Chapter, I have two Obfcrvationi to nuke, both of which fall 
within the limits of the Natural Scale, t. That the antient Mailert 
ufed a fort of Modulation in the Minor Key, which is neglected and 
almoft unknown to modern Compofcrs. In the Diatonic degrees, the 
Natural Scale affords us two Minor Keys of a ditleretit Conditutioni 
one of the common form, which is A, with the Minor Third and Mi* 
nor Sixth i another, which is D, with the Minor Third and Major 
Sixth : and here the two Tetrachords of the Odtave are fimilar, as in the 
Major Key; that is each of them have the Semitone in the iame (itu* 
ation. This form of the Key of D refcrves to the Key of A all its 
proper degrees, and gives us the command of two Minor Keys un« 
der one, with the proper affinities of each; and in the ufe of them fuch 
pafTages of harmony occur as are no where elie to be heard. Ic 
ycilds a grand open fort of harmony with a vaft variety of Modulation, 
peculiarly adapted to the folemnity and greatncfs of the (acred Style* 
iTa/ius great Service is in this Key, and has ibme wonderfully (Iriking 
paiTages in it. One (hort Example may fcrve as a fpecimen of this 
kind of Modulation. See Example LIII. In this Example, every 
note of the Bafs gives Us a new key with its full harmony; and yet. 
thcfe tranfitions are all eafy, becaufe the upper part Aides along by fm« 
glc degrees. This can never happen in the common Form ot the 
Minor Key with the Minor Sixth. 

I obferve, fccondly, on the Diatonic Modulation, that the Chord 

' , of the Fifth changing into the Sixth, or the Sixth into the Fifth, it 

almoft of univerfal application; it will come in any where, in any of 

the part.^, and may be accommodated to all the degrees of the Odtave. 

When the Fifth and Sixth are inverted, and transferred from the upper 

to the under part, they become the Sixth and Fifth. In the Couric qf 

Modulation in the Minor Key, No. XXIV, I have made all the tnnd* 

tions by the Fifth and Sixth, to give a fpecimen of their univerlality. 

I here fubjoin a few more examples, to (hew (bme of the different ways 

^ in which this change of the Chord may be applied, from Example 

i LIV to LXV jnclufive. No. LXIII (hews the application of the 

Fifth and Sixth in the leading point of the three parts of the famous 
Canon of Non nohit Domitie, No. LXIV it a double fugue of four 

parte 
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The Third Period. Example LXIX, defcends as befott by Poitrths, 
but in a difierenc order. Thi« Period was in great cAeem with C9r€m^ 

K wh« 
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parts in the BemMBut of OrUmJ$ Gihh^nst in whofe TV Deum^ and ^ 

other Church Services, many like exrunples are to be found of elegant ^ 

Aif9 with excellent contrif «nce» and the pnreft Harmony* 
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OF HARMONIC PERIODS. DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC. 4 

BY an Harnionic Perhd I undcrftand a ferics or chain of Chords, 
conned^cd together, and depending on one another, till they 
come to fome kind of Clofe. Some examples reducible to this CUfs 






have occurred already, though not confidercd as fuch. The accompa« ,n>t 

nimentsof the degrees in the OAaveconilitutea Period of Harmony f 

but it is very fimple. as we proceed all ths way by fingle degrees, and /* 'i 

avoid difcords. There are other Periods, in which the Baie afcends ^H\, 

or defcends by Le^ips of fcveral tones; and as difcords are admitted, 

thefe Periods exhibit a more pleafing and artificial conftrudlion. i 






3 ' 



I place that Period firft in order, which proceeds by leaps of con- 
tinued Fifths dffcending and FoMrtbs afcendingi where by means of 
the Difcordof the Seventh, the harmony is kept in fufpence at every 
fttccedivc Chord, till it comes to a Ctofe in the Key. At every Step 
a new Diicord arifes and the preceding Difcord is refolved. See Ex- 
ample LXVIi of the Chords of which I fetdown one InVerfion for 'l.' 
the fingularity of the Harmony: Examp. LXVII. . S I 

The Second Period. Examp. LXVIII. proceeds by Fourths de« 
fcending or Fifths afcendingi this is the rcverfe of the formeri and 
the Learner will find a good example of in the middle movement of 
Uriels 4«h. Organ Concerto, in the Key of B»» with the Major Thirjl, 
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24 Of Harmonk Ptrhdii Duit0Hk Mnd Ckrmutk* Caap. VII« 

trho hat fcvcral examples of it» under dilFcrcot fomii» In his Soloi^ 
SonaUs» and Concertos. Its harmony is To fruitful, that it affords ui 
three more Periods i which. aie made by taking the fenvral p^rts of 
the foregoing as Bifses* and putting the proper Chords to them/ 
In Example LXX, the upper part is taken as a Dafs: in Example 
LXXI the fccond Part is taken as a Bals: in LXXII the third Part. 
In Example LXXI 1 1, the harmony is taken as it (lands in LXIX^ 
and the Bafc is divided. In Example LX IV tlie divided Bafs it 
taken as an upper part; and the ports which accompanied it are placed 
below. It is proper to obicrve, that the parts of harmony will not 
always bear to be inverted; hccaufe if the upper part i^ a fimple Fifth 
to the Bafc, all fuch Fifths becomes Fourths when the upper part it 
taken as a Bafs, and arc not allowed. 

In Example LXXV we have a Seventh Period of Harmony, on • 
Safs which rifes by Thirds and defccnds by Fourths, and is acconw 
panied all the way with common Chords. The didanccs in this P&» 
riod are not only very harmonious, but there is a Refponic regularly 
kept up between the upper part and the und^T. From the iccond 
Bar, the Bafs rifes a Third, and the Treble takes the fame interval 
in the third and fourth bars: and if the Chords are ex.imined it will 
be found that the fame alternate interval is in the middle part. .There* 
fore the harmony of this Period may be taken as a Ground for the 
€on(lru€ting of Imitations and Fugues, in which the other parts may 
follow the leading part at the diAancc of one Bar from each other, at 
in the Period itfclf. If the form of the Leader is ilridlly followed ih 
the parts which fuccccdi that «s, if the Anfwer preferves the fame or* 
der of tones and femitones, and the form is purfued to a Clofe or Reft« 
fuch a piece is called a Canon, or Fugue conflru^d according to the 
Arideft Rxk of Harmony. A like ufe might be made of tiic other 
Periods ^ but as the application is more obvious in this« I (hall take i( 
as an example, to Hiew how the plain Chords of a Period may be put 
Into a more artificial form, with a mixture of melody. Sec Example 
LXXVIH, in which fome Points and imitations are brought in, toge* 
thef with a Canon in the Unifon FifHi and Eighth, according to the 
diftance of the Refpoofet in the Chords of the Period, 

The Method of bringing in points, tnd making Ref^nfct, in Mu« 
tt of fevtral Parttf it %, branch of the Art^ whkh would require i 

Treatile 
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Ex.LXXVU. Bighfb Period, in which tli« B»ft rifeilrfalli 
by Srcoiidt, Thirds and Fourths • 
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Trcatife bj itfelf. It was tntiently the chief object of t Muftcal 
Edacation. Their wiy was to take a feiies of fimple notes, called tho 
Plsi/t'S^Hg, and to find out the different kinds of refponfivc Melodies 
that might be added to it, either above or below, fo as to make good 
Air, and preierve good Harmony; or as an indent Author exprefles 
bimfelf, to pkafi the Esr snd Jbtw Cunning, 

If the Reader wiOies to fee what road muft be purfaed by thofe who 
would excell in this way (and we have Tome Mailers who are excellent 
in it at this day) he muil confult the Second and Third Parti of Mor^ 
leys Introdu&ion to Mnfici where he will find plenty oi examples. 
This art of compofing on the Ground of a P/ain-Song wis called 
De/canting ; and Tome Students who attained to great excellence were 
fo indefatigable in it, that Bir^, the cclchntcd Author of Non nobii^ 
defcanted forty diflferent ways upon the pliin-fong of a Mifertre% and 
Oeorgi Water bomfi a thoufand or more; according to the teftinKmy.of 
Moriey his companion. Whoever confidert this, will excuie me, if in 
the Multitude of Examples I have made for this VVork» there Ihould 
be Ibme in which I have not hit upon the hrft form. Moriey after ha 
has given the leading Point of Non Nobis Domine to his Scholars to 
work upon, (which was a common Point for practice in that time) and ' 
has (hewn what he could do upon it himfelf, 'has this obfcrvstion : "if 
a man would Audy, he might find upon it variety enough to filt 
up many (heets of pap^; yea though it were given to nil the Mu<« 
*• iicians in the World, they might compofc upon it, and not cnt of 
" their compo(itions bo like unto th.it of another. And you (hall find 
AO point fo well handled by any man, cither Compofcr or Organ ifl, 
but with ft udy either hehimfclf or fomc other might make it much 
M better." See p. 162 of the Old Edition. 

Ih the eighth Period, Example LXXVII, the Bdfs proceeds by t 
taricty of leaps of Seconds Thirds and Fourths. In the Ninth Pe* 

• a 

Mod, we have afine fcries of harmony in the Minor Key. With this 
Period Pergolefi begins the firft Duo of his Stabat Mater, where it is 
Applied with great propriety and ciTea ; but Corelli and other Authort 
had ufcd it before him. In the tenth Period, we have the ninth iii 
ftnotKcr form, the Upper part of that being taken as a Bafs in this; but 
rorthc convenience of bringing in the harmony, the meafure is changed. 
The dght degrees defcendiog from the Fifth to iu Oaave in a Mi- 
nor 
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nor Key fupport . a great variety of good and pl^ng Harmony. In 
Example LXXX I ha%'c given thcfc eight degrees in the Bafs as a 

* ' Period, having taken the ]iiot from a Compofition of Carijimii and 

in the T%vclfth Period, we have the fame degrees with a ditfcrent ac- 
' companimcnt. In the Thirteenth Period, Example LXXXlI, the 

^ ' \ f.ime eight degrees, dcfccnding from g to G in the Minor Key of 

C, are put into the upper part, to (hew the new harmony which ts 
produced, when we add ? Bafs and fill up the parts. I am fo fond of 

^ ' ; thcfc eight degrees, that I was in doubt with myfelf whether I (hould 

not propofe them as a Mode or Key in the Chapter on Modulation. 
I have efTaycd to introduce them in different forms into a piece for the 
Diapafons of the Organ i which is too long to be inferted in this 
Work. 

In a Fourteenth Period, in a Minor Key, fome Aationrry notes are 
taken in the Bafs, and I have ventured on a more remote Modulation^ 
approaching to the Chromatic which is foon to follow. The learner 
may here fee what, unexpedcd turns of harmony, and what agreeable 
fvfolutions, arc produced, by taking sccidtrntjl Semitones in diffeicnt 
parts of the Scale: how this brings us into Major Keys inftead of Mi<^ 
nor» and Minor indcad of Major; and all with an efTt^t which is na- 
tural and agreeable, when the licrnfe is ufcd wi(h moderation. See 
Examples LXXXIII and LXXXIV/ in the latter of which, the mid- 
die part of the former is taken as a Bafs, and the Modulation is the 
fame as before. - 

The Cadences being generally regular in all the foregoing Examples, 
it will be proper here to add fomething concerning the harmony of the 
imperfect cadences, of which there is great Variety. 

In Example LXXXV, the Clofe is driven forward from one Key 
to another by putting a Minor Seventh on every fuccceding key, to 
keep the harmony undecided and Hying, till we think it proper to make 
a Clofe in the Eighth, regulirly prepared by its Major Seventh. If we 
examine the Gavot in the Sixtb of Mr. Stanley* i Concertos, we ihall 
fee this rule applied with great judgment to a very elegant Airi in 
which the Author, through a fuccelFionof Keys, only touches the 
Key-note, and immediately leaves it for the flat Seventh: and thui 
keeps the Cadence flying till he falls into the original' Air. I never 

met 
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<iercen<fing in u Minor Key. 
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met with a hearer, learned or ignorant, who wji not delighted with 
thit Movement. The fame ufe of the flat Seventh ' for avoiding 
a Clofe occurs very frequently, from the nature of the' fubjeA« in the 
fixth of 'Uandett Voluntary-Fugues 1 all of which are deep and diA- . 
cuitt but greatly to be admired by all judges of harmony. 

In Example LXXXVI, I have thrown together as many other Fom)t 
of the impcrfcd Codtnces and Paufes, as could well be brought into 
one Piece} in which fotne repetition muft be expc^ed, as tlie defign 
WAS rather to make it ufcfut than agreeable. In the condufion of the 
Cadence ad libitum^ a fort of expreflion is dirc^cd, for which there it 
no eft:ibli(hcd Term; therefore I h.ivc put over thofc notes the words 
AcctUrani^t by which it is intended, that the iird notes of that p ircd 
(houiJ be played fotncwhat gently, and the velocity of the others fliould 
increaie all the way by infcniibtc di grecs to the utmofl rapidity* 

• ■ ■ 

Of the Cltromatu Sxftcm. * 

Before we proceed to any Periods of Chromatic Harmony, it is pro* 
|)er to (hew what die Chromatic Syftem is, and whence it is derived. 

» 

• 

Chromatic Harmony originates in the Minor Key. The old Greek 
Muficians gave this name to that Scale in which the degrees proceed 
by Semitones. The term Chromatic^ in its application to Mufic,^ is 
cap ible of different interpretations : it lignifies coloured, I have a con- 
je^ure of my own, which mud tike its chance; viz. that it was fo 
called becaufc the Notation in the Mufic of this Scale was of a differ- 
ent colour from the Di.itonic Notes; as it was once a cuftom with our 
own Muficians to make their notes black or red to denote t difference 
of Time and Meafure. They might think it convenient to denote e 
difference of interval by the fame device* 

' The degrees on which the legitimate Semitones are t ken, rre thofe 
in which the Minor Key varies occafionally from itfelf. When we 
defcend in the Minor Key from A to A, the degrees are all natural: 
but when we afcend, the Tetrachord from £ to A is the fame as in 
the Major Key» to make the Seventh (harp, aiid thereby to decide the 
Key. 
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Example LXXXVII give* the eight dcgreci of the Minor key de^ 
r^miing and afccndingj and in Example LXXXVIII a third O^avc 
if formed out of both the former 1 which givei us the variable degrees 
by Semitones^ and ihcwa the Original of the Chromatic Scale. 

If any other Notes bcfides thcfe are ufcd H*ithin the OAave of A 
as Chromatic Degrees* they are borrowed from another Key. Thus 
if we take the Tctrachord from A to D by Semitones, we . borrow 
from the variable degrees in the Key of D Minor. If we take the 
Tetrachord from B to E by Semitones* we borrow from the variable 
degrees of E Minor. In this manner we reduce the whole SyAem of 
the O^ave to Chromatic Degrees j by taking the variable degrees of 
A the Original Key, with the variable degrees of its two kindred keyt 
of the Fifth and Fourth, which nre E and D Minor. Thefe are all 
put together in Example LXXXIX, into one Scale, which I call the 
Stale of the Chromatic O^ave, diAinguiihcd into its tliree Tctra- 
chords. 

Whoever examines the Works of Corelli with this view, will find 
that he has introduced into one Movement all thefe Semitones of the 
Original Key and its two Relatives, in the Gig at the end 6f his ie« 
venth Solo* His example teaches us how far we may go with certainty j 
and that the Chromatic Semitones (liould be taken only from the fun* 
damental Harmony of the Minor Key. 

Hence it appears, that if ^ve uie Chromatic Semttonet in a Mnjor 
Key, wc borrow them from a Minor. Tartini in his twelfth Solo, \t% 
the Key of F Major, has a very Angular Chromatic Variation in 
which he takes the Semitones pf the Superior Tetrachord of the Kcyi 
into which he modulates, and confines himfdf to them in every in« 
Aance, except one toward the Clofe, in which he goes out of theie li« 
mits. For though Chromatic Is lawfully derived from the variable na« 
tureof the Sixths and Sevenths in the Minor Key, it' may alfo be built 
upon the variable Nature of the Thirds, which may be taken greater 
or lefs at every new tranfition: but here the Mufio is more harfh 
and abrupt, and the licence, being very large, may be much abMlbd. 

• 

{lere follow the Exatrpies of Chromatic Harmony in Persodi* 
Ex. XC, Chromatic Period of the Half-CIofe in the Key of A« 
£x. XCIt gives the liune in the Key of E. Ex. XCII, the ilame in the 
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Key of D, with the whole Clofe. Ex. XCIII is a Chromatic 

Period sfiending kj Stmifntt in the upper pirt. Ek. XCIV, ano* 

ther ifjctnimg by Semitones in the upper p.irt. Ek. XCV afccndi bj 

Semitones in tlie Bafi. Ex. XCVl is a Period of ekubU Chr$matk H 

a/cettJi/tg, with all the Semitones of the O^ire in their proper rela« f 

tigns. Ex. XCVII is the ViH Period inverted* the upper p.irt being f^ 

taken as a Bafs: and here the Inverfion produces lonie very fine lir* 

and uncommon harmony. Ex. XCVIH is a Period of dowSle Chro» 

nutiic iefcending. Here it is proper toobferve upon the liberties taken ,1;' 

by fome MaAcrs, that if the Bafs were carried on from K Bait in the 

fifth bar to the next Fifth below F, wc (liould get into falfc harmony* 

by making a Key of B, which is no Key in the Natural Scale. Ka- 

mdu has done this| but the harmony is exceptionable, for the reafon 

I have now given 1 as alfo becaufo E \ js the minor leventh in the fc« 

ries to F, has no relation to the key we are in. 1 rather think Chro* ff'l 

matic harmony ftiould be kept to fuch limits as can be jufiified 

by the examples of Coretti and Puneilt who lived in the elafltcal age 

of harmony, when Maftcrs were more iludious to produce great efll-Aa 

than to occafion great furprixe by tran(grel1ing the proper bounds of 

AloduUtion* 

I add one Example to (hew the derivation of Chronutie Harmony 
from the Diatonic, by the licence allowed in the impcrfe^ concord of 
the Third. Sec Ex. XCIX. and C. In Example CI, I give the 
changeable Sevenths and Sixths upon a Stationary Bafs, according' to 
the pradtice of fome modern Ma(\crs( but the chords in this way are 
not reducible to the laws of harmony, Examp. CII and CIIl are • 
' better, . . ^^ 

As a Specimen very excellent in its kind I fet down a Period of 
Chromatic harmony from the $tabat Mater of Pergokfi^ which js ■ 
built entirely upon the changeable Thirds : See Example CiV. . There 
is an Air of fadnefsand mourning in thelefs-articubte intervals of the 
Chromatic Degrees: Pergdeji hath ttierefore accommodated them with 
great propriety to the lamentation of the Virgin-Mother at the 
Crofs. They are applicable to every kind of depreffion, particularly 
to that of fuppliant and penitential devotion : of which there can be 
no finer example than in the Verfe'of PurcetVs TeDeum, Examp. CV| 
where the pointings and pauiei (hew the judgment and hncy of a great 
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40 Of Harmonic Periods t Diatonic and Cbrpmatic. Chap. VIL 

Madcrl In the middle of the third B.ir of this example, the chord 
of the extreme Hurp Sixth (which in keyed Indrumcnts is the fame in- 
terval with the flat fcventh) is introduced, of which I gave an cxam*^ 
pie at the Chromatic Clole, Ex. XCIII: but here the falie Fourth it 
joined with it. 

Pergo^ffi and Purcell fhcw us the proper Ufe of Chromatic MiHic; 
which in tight and quick movements is ftrangely out of pi ice; as if a 
man (hould att nipt to cry and laugh at the fame time. Tartiui has 
indeed put a Chromatic Variation upon a Minuet; which may be ad- 
mitted as a matter of curiofity; but it makes every body feci miierable 
when, they hear it. 

In the foregoing Periods, I have endeavoured to exhibit the mod 
confiderable parts of wh^t may be called the Materia Mu/ica, which 
experience and fancy are to compound and apply in many different ways, 
fiymore changes and inverlions, and by locking father into the works 
of fome of the bed Authors, 1 might have multiplied thefe cxiunples/ 
but when the Learner has ftudicd what 1 have here given, he will cer- 
tainly be able to do this and much more for himl'elf. Out of thefe Pe« 
riodshe will condrudt others by compounding them together atplea^ 
fure, when ufe has mode it eafy to apply the rules of Inversion and 
Modulation: and when the fancy is furni/lied with fome variety of 
Air and Meafurc, the Learner becomes an Extempore^Periormcr^ who 
will find his ftores inexhaufUble, if he has laid in a proper foundation 
of Harmony. 

The Art of Comp^fidon includes Invention and Dijpofition: the tat« 
ter only can be taught: but as Difpofition fuppofcs- a previous know« 
ledge of Topics, th.it is, of the Common-pl.ices, Predicaments, and Fi« 
giires, of Mufic; the Invention will certainly be afTided by thofe rules 
of Difpofition which are intended to regulate it. With this view I 
fubjoin a few Obficrvations, in another Ch.ipter, on the Analjjii of Air 
and. the ConduSt of SubjeBi fuch as have occurred to me in fearching 
after the Grouods of the Mulicol Art. 
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£x»CXVI« Airtor Melodx with Hpariire* 




KXaCXVU.* Drum f or Meafare without Meloify* 




Ex.GXVijLL. Froii the Dead March in 8aal^ 




Ex* CXIX. From the Ittifh SoJo of Corelii • 
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CHAP. VIII. »" 

■ ■ • f 

ON THE ANALYSIS OP AIR, AND THE CONDUCT OF SUBJECT. 1 1 

THE two paitt eflential to Mufic ire Harmony and Air, Har* 
mony is enlivened b/ Air, and Air is fupported by Harmony. ' 
But at Air is the production of the fancy or im;igination, ibme have 
faidy fuppofed that it niay.be left, tike the Nightingale, to the wi1d« 
lieA of Nature; and that all rules can only fcrve to fetter and rcftr in 
it. Air, ft is true, is an cflTufion of the fancy i and in diflfi'rtnC 
artifts, of original Genius, it will have a different turn and clur Acr, 
like the air of the face : yet there is no Science, nor any one pirt of 
a Science, in which Nature will not derive much aflfiftance from Art 
and Experience. The Extempore Performer, when hisfincy is infpi* 
rited, does not forget his rules; but utters the fruits of his knowledge 
and experience; without which he would h..vc nothing to produce; it 
being impoflible to reap what never was fown, or to difplay that (kill 
which never was acquired. Method is as ncccflary in a mufical, as in 
any other kind of Difcouric; and undigedcd or ill-digcftcd thoughts 
will produce no more eflfcd in Mufic thun in Oratory or Poetry. 

I am very fenfible I have a difficult fubjedt before me, and that the \)P 






."f." 






attempt to reconcile Air with Reafon, will appear like th.it of giving 
Laws to the Wind, vfbicb bloweib where it lifietb\ but when the mat- 
ter is properly considered, it will appear in a different light. 

To make ourfelves underftood in a SubjcA, which to many Readers ^ 

brings new Terms and new Ideas, we are obliged to have recourfe to i r^ 

fome Analogy, and compare it with fomething we nnderftand already; 
though in nuking this comparifon, I forefce that there is fuch a com- 
plication of Ideas in mufical Terms, as can fcarcely be reduced to that 1: 

finiplicity which b proper to a definition. However let us make the 
experiment. 
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42 On the Ana^s •fAir, and the cwiuQ tfSuhjtQ. Crap. VIII. 

Poetry and Mufic are nearl/ allied 1 and in the firft 9ges general!/ 
went together. In Poetry, thert it MiiHtr^ StyUt Mnrtj, Suij*&^ Syn* 
Uxt and ihtfguret of IUf€Unc% which lad are common to the £lo- 
quence both of Poetry and Profe, In M.ufic» there i« Harmony, Air, 
Mea/ure, Connexion, and Exprefiom* 



Harmony is the Matter or Subftance Which Mufic has to work up- 
on: or.tofpeak logically, tt is the ^v^^rtf/Mt of Air and exprcfiion. 
Air (ignifics the manner in which that Harmony is exprclled, and 

U anlwers to Di^lien, which cxprcfles the Matter in literary compofition. 

; - Msajure and Melody are ncccflary to Air\ and if by Air we mean the 

leading air of a Strain or Paragraph in Mufic, Air is the iame thing 
with Snbje£{, 

« 

Mea/ure has twofenfesi firil at it is applied to Time, which com« 
prehcnds the number and duration of Notes in a Bar; the diffvrcnt 
kinds of which I do not diftinguiHi, as I fuppofc them to be under* 
\ ftood already : Iccondly, as it ii applied to the length of a mufica) 

' \ Yerficle or cLufe, or to afcries of currrfpondent cLufes in a Stnun. 

:. k 

! \ Melody is the mufic of a fingle part, moving either, by (ingle dfgreea 

( . or by leaps. Harmony is Melody in Confonance; and Melody i^ Har« 

'I mony in Succeflion or Conlecution. MeaAire is not nccefl; ry to Mclo-* 

'} dy; and In this it differs from Air) being only one of its conftitucnt 

\ parts. The ad libitum Cadence hjis Melody, but is always without 

the formality of Mcafure, and cannot thcreiore luve the name of aa 
Air. 

Syntaxis, or Connexion, hat a more extenfive Senfe In Mufic than in 
language. It is applicable to the continuation ur carrying en of the 
Air or Subjcdt, witiiajuil arrangement of correfpondcnt periods in a 
Mufical Paragraph) as if there were in linguigc a Syntaxis of Sen* 
tences, as well at a Syntixis of Words. It is alfo applicable to a con- 
nexion of Harmonies in due Succeilion, joined together by eafy andna^ 
tural Tranfttions, according to the rulu of Modulation^ 

\ Expreffion has two fenfes; firft, as it relates to the Compoicr, whole 

/kill and fancy are to direct him in the making of fuch Mufic at fliall 
cxprefs the Idea or the pafiion which he proposes to excite by any par- 
ticular pafiage or movement* Secondly, at it relatet to the Performer I 
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whofe txpfcfiwa diflvrt from that of the Compofcr* u the Speaker \l 

of Poetry on the Stage dificrt from the Poet himArlf. It U hia 

part to exprcTs as nearly as he can the ilefignof the Compolcr» and to en« 

deivour to improve upon it» without falling into the error ofdeparting 

from it* If he doca this with- a good tone^ he is like the Speaker^ wito )) 

to propriety of actent adds the charnu of a fwcet and melodious voice* . _ .i| 

How far the Jfgura of Rhetoric are transferable to Mufic, an J how 
many of ihtm, it may be diflicult to afccrt«un. I Cin fee the Climaxp j 

XhcAniitb^St the Ptrlfbraju^ the Parentbefii^ the Afofiifefis^ with 

Augmentation, Diminution, Itcntion, Imitation, and I think fom^ ! 

others. By Imitation we are not to underiUnd the Iinit.it ion of one I 

paifiige in another pilTige, or the imitation of Mufic in Mufic, but the 
imitAttoo of Nature in Muiical founds, as of caUittg^^gbing^ laugbittg, 
iScc* Where the found is an Eccho to the ienu. I 

I have ieen many judicious obfcrvations on the iever.1l exccHcnciea III 

which (hould meet together in good Mufic} but they were always too 
generil; and I never hid the good fortune to find them iliuftr4tcd by 
proper examples. Writers un this fubjeA feem to have apprehended^ 
that Muficai Air is a thing too voLtilc to be anJized. I'his defcA I |.. 

ihall endeavour to fuppiy, by rxen^plifying fonie of the rules relating ■ 
to Air, Melody, Mcalurc, and Subje^; and alfo by dccompuiing fome. 
Airs and Meofurcs of our grcAtcft Maftcrs; I mean thofc whom we ;.'j 

now call aatienti for I find Icfs to my purpofe in the moderns^ who :| 

are too apt to throw their Air into a Angle part ; one p rt taking it 

• up when another has I:nd it down; while all the reft are iervile accom* . | 

paniments, and the Bafe but little more than a divided Drone. To 
iattsfy the prei'cnt Appetite for noife and tumult, arifing from a fort 
ofconvulfive agituion of the mind, analogous to the dmcc of St. 
yitiu in the limbs, one of the parts has a rapid motion given to it (no 
mitter which) conAAing frequently in a rcp;:tition of the ftme note. 
Thus their Harmonies, inilead of being properly conneAed, and 
melting into one another, are chopped in pieces » ^nd the motion 
of repetition is a poor fubfUtute for learned contrivance and corref- \yi 
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pondent melody in the ^liferent puts j which was denoted by former . I' 

arti (Is under the word Af/x/irr/. Some Mailers have ventured to pre« < 

di^, thit this Style will foon be out of fafliion: but that is more 
than I can forefeet light people will always be beft plea(ed with light 
mafici and little minds wiU admire little things. 
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44 OnibeAHa!^s9fAktandtbieondu^ofSuhJt&. CnAP« VlIC 

It wai obferved above, that Melody it Harmony in Sucqeilion: Ex« 
ample C VI will explain this. Hence we have the following rule i 
that fo far as Melody is a folution of notes from their Harmonic Confo« 
nance, Melodic mud either move by leaps of cpnfonant Intervals ; or 
by fuccelTivc degrees* in fucli a manner, that the notes of Confonance 
may be more confpicaous than the notes of paiTage, by falling upon 
the accented parts of the Bar. If there are four (Irokcs in a. Bar, the 
accent is on the Ard and third; if eight, on the firftand filth; if three 
on the fird only; if twice three, on the iirft and fourth 6cc. Sec 
Ejcahfip. CVII No. i, 2, 3, 4. 

In No. I of this Example, the Melody takes the (imple notes of 
Confonance; but in No. 2, 3, 4, notes of paflage are added; notwith* 
(bnding which tlie notes of Confonance ftill keep their places as be« 
fore: and, let the Melody be what it will, the intention of its har* 
mony Ihould always appear in it. Thus for example, if the notes in 
the upper part are three to r.!ch one of the ^jXii^ two of tliem 
(hould belong to the intended Harmony:*. if but one, it (hould be 
the firft of them, on which the accent .folls^; See Example CVill. 

If the notes of confonance do not fill on the' accented parts of the 
Bar, nor on the firft of four notes under the fame ligature, the notes 
which fcem to contradict the rule are to be under Aood as Afpogiatur4$ 
(or notes oi fuppofition as fjme call them) wliich are admitted into the 
text of the melody, tho' in themfelves no more than accidental graces 
or ornaments : as in example CIX. 



^ Mehdtcs are Ample when they are formed upon the notes of a 

Chord : but there is another fort of Melody, which relates, or may 
relate if the compofer pleafes, to a new Harmony at every fucceilive 
notf of the Melody. Thus the fimple melody CX, may be taken in 
the other form of CXI; which latter has a better tSc€t in vigorous 
fprritcd Movements, fuch as Gavotfs, &c: the new relations in the 
I melody, fucceeding fo fafl upon each other, quicken the attention of 

!'^ the mind, and by a UicccfTion of new Ideas (for diftinA harmonies may 

i beconfidered as fuch) raifc the fpirits; as an incrcafe of bodily agita« 

I lion makes the blood circulate more brilkly. 

1^ It being now a common practice with modern authors to put 

down their graces into the text of their melodies, we meet with 
',-^' intricate 
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kind. 
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Fhtch allow a latitude^ the CompoTcr omiu the iecood ftop» and con* It 

tiouca the air ai hit picaTurCf to avoid formality j yet under fuch re* • . |l 

ibidioii» that the namher of J^ix% to which a mulical period it extendi 
$Ai Buy be fomc Multiplef of the leading, or of ibm^Sxonl^ttbjed. 
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HmidtU in the famoui DtadM^cb in the Oratorio of Saul^ begint • 
with three Crocthets in a Bar of Common Timc» at a firft Subjcd, pro* 
per to the Kettle drum: in the next bar, the £xond Subjcft Aill keeps j) 

within the Limits of tiiree Crotchets as before} and out of thefe the ' 
whole piece is composed. At three fourths of the lecond Bar there 
is a half-cadence, and at twice that diftance, in the fourth Bar, there 
is a colon 1 and at twice that di(Ltncc, in the eighth Btr, there is a lull 
ftop or period^ and the Air begins again with other inftrumcnts an Oc« 
tave higher. When the three Crotchets of the iiril fubje^t are found* 
ed by the upper parts, they arc t<ken up at the accented part of the 
Bar, by the lower, and repeated by both alternately. See Ex. CX V IlL 
For a right undeHbnding of all the particulars, I muft refer to the 
March itfelf in the Score<»book of this Oratorio. 1 could prefently in- 
ibnce in twenty different pieces of different Authors, where this lame 
meafure is laid down in the fubjeft, and the fame Miurtuttm obfenred 
between the upper and lower parts. Of this we have an example in the 
Gavtt of the 10th Solo of CortlH, Ex. CXIX, on which Tinrtmi i'j 

<nade thirty Dirifiont for the Violin, and G/M/Wtf«i many others. 
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In the famous Gig of the 5th Solo, Corelli tikes three Crotchets, 
^Xcending by fiogle degrees, in the firft Bar, (I fpcak of the Bajt be* 
caufi: it meaCures the Air) which are followed by a Cloie of three 
Crotchets in the next Bar^ and with thefe three Crotchets and the fuc- 
cceding Cadence, he fumilhes out the whole piece, with very little ad« 
dition. In the beginning of the fecond Strain, the Cadence is let firft, 
but is a reverted Cadence, for variety 1 and the three Crotchets, aiccnd- 
Ing as before by iingle degrees, are made to fucceed it. By thefe arts 
he has prefbrved that uniformity, which gives fenfe to all the variety 
he has introduced: and the fwjetnefs of his Melody, added to this 
corrednefs in the defign, entitles this Movement to a place amongfi ' T ^ 

the moft elegant pieces in the worlds if it is not rather the firft in its \\wj^ 
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4S 0/f the Analyjis of Air, and ihe conduB of S'uhjeB, Chap. VII!« 

It may be faid, that Mufic, thus confidercd, is vcxy formal and (im« 
pic : but every thing is formal in a certiin dvgrec which is methodical^ 
and all complicated things become (imple when they are decompodd^ 
Jt is well known, and mud be.allowtd, that Poets are bound by mecha>& 
nic.tl fetters I and it is not to be fuppofed that Muftcians can be exempt 
from them. Cowley is tnc of thofe Poets who affedlcd unbounded li- 
ccn(c in his mcafurcs, with fuddcn and furprizing turns of thought; 
but I cannot (ay his minncr ever gave me plcafure. 

I have aCcun.omcd myfclf to confidcr the Claufes of Air, and the 
fucceHions of nKlodics, as Antecedents and Coti/equents, which have a 
mutuil relation and agreement, cither in rcfpc<^ of their Harmony, 01 
tiicir Mcjl'urc, or the cuurfe of their Modulation. 

* In fpmc Cafes, thcfc Confcqucnts compared with their Antecedents^ 
make good harmony with them when fct together in - confonance ; .ind 
,' fome of the mod affecting paflagcs we meet with owe their chief bc2u« 

\ \ ty to this corrcfpondcnce. The Ear p.Th..ps is not awire of the com* 

pirifon it is to muke, as the founds are piHing, but it feels tlie ef!l6t^ 
•S • as of Rhymes placed at ftatcd diAunces in the various kinds of verie. 
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• The beautiful confecution in EximpleCXX is taken from the Clo(e 
' of an Adagio in tiie eighth Concerto of CorelU, Jn^ Example CXXH 
the fecond Bar of the Treble makes harmony with the iiril, und th* 
\, third with the fecond, and all go together when the Bafs is added. In 

[ ' Example CXXIII the correlpondencc is found in the two firfl Bart 

of the Bafs, and the fecond itnd third B<irs of the Treble 1 which, be^ 
', I twcen them both, maintain as fwcet and Hmplc an Air at ever was put 

' together; for fuch is the Minuet in BcrrniV^. - 

% , ' • 

% ■ fc * ■ . ; . 

j In Ex. CXXIV, and others of the i;une fort, the correfpondence If 

\ not fo much in the harmony at in the' Mcifure. Here it is evident tha| 

j the Confequcnt is of the fimc meafurc with the Antecedent, and that 

I the next claiifc is of the fame lengtli with both. The fame. regularijjf 

is kept up all through the piece from which this h taken, though th^ 

joints are concealed as the Air becomes more difTufc) and in one in^ 

, A nee the mcafure is tranigrclHd by a lawful anticiputionf inwhicli 

•nc claufc begins upon the clofc of another. * ., . -1 

Sometimes the Confequent is but a repetition of the Antecedri\t, .in 
Ihc next related Key, and in another part, at in Ex. CX^kV* ^.ia manf 
I CJiet 
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cafes* the Confequent agreei with the Antecedent, not only in Air and 
Mcafurey but follows a fimilar couric of modulation in another Key 1 
which always hdS an agreeable elFcft : as in Examples CXX VI and 

cxxvn. 

From this principle of an agrecement between the Antecedent and 
Confequent, arifes the ¥ugut\ which is the moft learned fpccies of Mu- 
fie, and fthkcs the memory and judgment with its proportion snd 
fymmetry, while it amufcs the fancy with Air, and fills the Ear with 
harmony. But as Rhymes can give rio plcafurc to the Ears which are 
ignorant of the language in which the Poetry is written j fo the Fugue 
fcidom pleafes much, till there ii a competent knowledge of the Ian* 

guagc of Mufic. But the eftcem in which this Species of Compofi- ;« 

tion has been held by the greatcft Compofcrs, appears from the pains 
they have beftowcd in working up fome of their Fugues to the higheft 
degree of perfedtion. The grand Choruses, which will immortalize 
the name of Handel, are chiefly of this Clafs. A Chorus of mere '.. 
Counterpoint, in which there is nothing of this contrivance, is flat and 
inanimate, when compared with the fenfe and variety of a refponflve 
movement. The thirteen Italian Dutttt of HanJe!, which are thought 
to be as airy and as highly finished as any of his works, have not any 
one Strain, in which the voices do not cither purfue the fame iingld \^ 

fubjedt properly diverfifled, or take two diflfcrent fubjc^s and inter- [;, 

change them, fo as to keep up to the form of a Dialogue \ wliich from ; ! 

the Idea and Nature of it, obliges us to fpcak upon the fune fubjcA It; 

in all the parts, and attend to the matter of the Difcourfc. t'] 

'1; 

Thefe few obfervations nuy be fufficicnt to open the Eyes of a j!^ 

Learner to examine the Nfeafure of Air, and fee how it has been trcat- . ijii 

cd by different Mailers both in vocal and infVrumcntal Muflcj in doin^ K 

which, he muft be guided by the Rcfts and Cadences, which divide I 

the Bars into groups, and iiircover the Difpofition and Mcafure intend* r 

ed by the Compofcr.' Handel and Corelli are diftinA in their Ideas, !^ 

and clear in the dcflgdof their accents and meafures} Geminiani is ra- f. '^ 

ther more obfcure and irregular. His fancy was various and elegant, 
his expreflion as a Compofer extremely pathetic, and he had a great 
pra^ical knowledge of Harmony i but he feems to have wanted an 
arithmetical Head — As for Haj^dn and Boccherinu who merit a Arft 
, place among the Moderns for invet$isont they are (bmetimes fo dcfultory Kj 
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and unaccountable in fheir wa/ of treating a Subjcdt« • th;;t they may 
be reckohi'il among the wild warblers of the wood: And they fevili 
to differ froxn ioiTi<i pieces 0/ Hiinddt as the Talk and the Laugh- 
ter of the 1 ca-t:ible (where, perhaps,, neither Wit nor Invention ait 
•vaniing) ditlcrs from the Oratory of the B.ir and tlK Pulpit, 

As fimcnefs and repetition are difgufling in every kind of compofi* 
tion, they arc avoided in Mufic by certain Methods of diverijfying tlie 
original Air without departing from the fcnfe of it* 

If the SubjeA is of a proper length, it may be broken into parts» 

e:tch of which may be taken up and purfued in its turn at the fancy 

of the Conipofcr. Of this an exaniplc m;iy be fcen in the f ujjue of 

the Overture in 0/^?, one of the moll (iniihcd . nd pcrfcdl of handeVi 

' • indrumcnt.il pieces. See Example CXXVIII.* Out of thcfc twoB.irs 

\V . of his Subjcil the Air of the whole piece is produced. The part 

J J No. 1 is put into the Solos of the lliUtboys; and the accompjni* 

i mcnts oi the T^ajio SJo, toward the ConLluiK)n, is from No. j ; ^tal in 

{ the courfc of the movement, all the three p.irts of the Air are 

t taken up in dilFcrcnl keys, fothj times together, fometimes fcparatcly, 

as the fancy of the Author dird<!tcd: but in the fmall fpeciinen which 
I have hrnc fct down \ve have the fubilance and character of the 
whole piece. 

Sometimes two diflfcrcnt SubjeOs are propofed in an upper and uft« 
dcr Part, and interchanged by fctting the under part uppcrmoft, and 
vicevrrJJi a$ in the .inimitable Fugue in the 4''^ Sonata QtCortiih third 
, . Set) which carries a double Subject throughout, and may ferve as a 

pattern for all contrivances of that fort. The Melody of the whole 
. is extremely fimplc, Inring confined chiefly to four notes dcftcnding to 

\ Ahalf-clofc in the fird fuhjedtt and to the ittmc four notes, afccnding 

,j by different interiiaht according to the licence allowable in the minuf 

I key, in the under- fubjcft. Sec Kxamp. CXXIX. Thcfc notes cont.\in 

' the ftniple matter of the twd fubjedts. When adorned with melody 

\ andexpredion, and fet together in Harmony, they make a very diflfer* 

;' cnt figure; of which, for brevity, I luvc put together the fpecimen in 

'i Ex. CXXX. 

• Air is farther divtiiified, by taking the meafure of it, and applying it 
to a different order of fcmitoncsi and by transferring it from a major 
to a minor key, or from a minor to a major key; as in £x. CXXXL 
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.III lli« Cad •!!«• . Ad libltupl o£ Bxample XfXXXVl • in CheKeY ofFmajor, 

1 :. • .',"'■■'■•• * " 

Cliroraatic SemUoiiat ware purpofeljr aroM^d* Ihay are liara adnittad into Hm 
£ama Cadaaca according to tha raArlclioa o£ Ike two £oniar Bxampletjlr - 

« 

uti nppar Blare it addedfconlaiaing Ike Chords o£ the Tkoroafili Bafs On 
wkich'tha Halodj of.lka Cadanca it £omiad« 
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* If Chromttic Melody U fubditutcd for vartcty inftead of diatonic, 
Sio unmeaning fuccciTioh of half nottft ihould be introduced, for the 
ftrang«tic(fl of the noifci bat the ^cidcntal Semitones iliould be ren« 
dered pcrtincrtC to the Harmony^ by falling at proper places ihto the . 
Diatotiic Notes. If on the Notes of the Bifs Ex. CXXXlI we com* 
pofc a Melody of quicker Aotes in the treble, I ^kon CXXXIII good» > 
CXXXI V not alloWiblci though oAen praAifcd. In fuch forced m^t 
locly as this iho Ear can find no mafic 1 though the tahity of a pcr« 
former may admit and plead for Ibch gracelcfs ornaments, becaufe they 
. trc diiiicutt iit the eMetutiont The reafon of the thing requires in ge* 
ncrol, th.ii when We touch itl accidctital htlf tit.nc abtn:t Sn /ifcnd" 
ingt wc ihould Icjve it and Lome du\vn*: wh:n Ave touch it belong', wt 
Hiouid come up AgAiui for thus the melody glides on without ofK-ncei 
but to ncglcCl tills nileis to co'nmit Solaxirms nr Uirb^ififms in Mu* 
fie, of which the Eur is an iiifollibb judg': ,rr'thll .til the authority of 
torru|H cuftotn: I expl.iin tins lafc w.iy ot iiitroUuct^.g Scmitonel 
by Ex. CXXXV* The pafiiigc from CoreUii ExAmpJc LI, cohtaini 
Chromatic Mcludy conducted on this principle; which therefore 
glides on witiiout any oflcnce to the Ear. To object, that fuch . 
rcafonabte re Arid ions as thelb arc obfulcte, and that we h ivc now got 
above them all, though they are founded in n.iturt*; is to Aippofe, that 
the fcn(e of man, as it was in CoteHi't days, m/y turn into nonfenfe, •(« 

tnd be the better for it. l! * 

I (hall add another example of Chfomntic Melody from t Moderti 11 
Mafler, which being coiuiudai according to this rule of tearing the 

fcmitonc, inllcid of pii:hing it firtlicr, is uiuxcL^pti'Mubk*, and muil be ^r. 

fegrceabld to every ear. Sec Eximplcs CXXXVI, CXXXVlI . from 1}; 

iSM'i6«frV J'' Sonata for the Harpfichord. \\/\ 

Another way of diversifying an Air or Sntijccl without departing |i|j 
from the fen fc of it, is to retain tlic Notes of the Melody, and the * r 

order of them, while the value or Time of tliem is changed { and thii jr; 

cither by wf«;/iv/iy/^/ii9/i or Diminution, Tliefe expedients, arc fre« • ijii, 

qucntly applied in fome fine pieces* where an unlearned reader of the Vf .' 
Mufic in A:orc would neither obftTVe nor fufpcd tlie art of the Com* 
pofi:r. Of A fubjcd fo augmented there is a great example in a CIkm 
tua of Ptirctii't TV Diumi where the augmented SubjeA is in th# 
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ratio of 4 to i, compared with the Notes of the Leader. I have 
^J given this Chorus on two Staves :i Exoinj Ij CaXXVIII. The 

) original Subject is contained in the feven firil Crotchets of the Bafs: 

i^J. and the very lame notes are afterwards augmented into feven Se^- 

mi breves, to which the fame words are act:onmiod.;ted} exctptina 

verjr finall variation nccefTary to the forming of the Clofc. ' Ihcre is 

another device here to be obfcrved) a feconiary fobjcA is formed out 

of the fir(l,.by ajanding from the fame note at which the original Tub- 

\ l jc£l begins to JeJcenJ, and revcr(ing the order of the melody. I have 

^i marked the fird SubjeCl with the Letter D» and the fccond Subjed 

.'; I with A» and the beginning of the augmented Subjc<lt with C. In 

; Ex. CXL I addanoth«:r of the lame lort in iu(lrument..l MuHc from 

• Con. 3. Op. 3. Geminiunit where the fccond Part tikes up the Air of 

the fird in notes of double the length. This is not frpm the 
beginning of the Movement i but i huvc fclc^cd fome b.iri in the lat- 
ter half of it, witliin the comp.ifs of which, more bufmcU is done 
than in any other parti for here the B.*fs alfo takes up the augmented 
Subject, though without following it fo clofcly as the fecond treble 
docs. A learned Mufical Friend, whofo imagination furniihcs him 
with very jud and lively ideas, oblcrvcd upon this puflitge of Gemi'* 
mia/ti, that in the end of the fecond Bar and beginning of the third^ 
where the augmented Subjc^ in the fecond fiddle changes the accent* 
it feems as if the part were fuddcnly taken lame with a paralytic 
ftroke, and, miiTing its ftcp, hobbled on irregularly after the BrA 
fubjedi though the Mufic in all the parts token together is undoubt- 
edly very fine. 



D/jnmv/rdn is contrary to Augmentation.' The SubjcA is firfl laid 
down in long notes, and then repeated in (hortcr. Of the. many ex- 
r amplcs th.u may be found by thofe who fearch into Mufical Au- 

thors of the bed repute with this view, I (hall produce one from the 
/imert in the Stabat Mater of Pcrgolcfii but to avoid a long example 
in Score, 1 fliall only (hew the tingle parts, and refer the Reader to 
the piece itfelf j where he will fee what variety of Air and Harmony 
the Author has produced out of the fimple notes of £x«imple CXLL 
Pergoli'fi certainly deferves to bo fpokcn of as a Compofer of great 
Genius and Learning, and 1 refer to him without fcruple as fuch : but 
. 1 mud confcfs that fome movements m his Stabat Mattr difgufted 
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me from the verj firft, and do (b AiU, with • mixture of modem Ita* 
lian levity, and an affection of fecutar Air, which carrici us too far oat - . 
of a {acred fubjcd, and ought not to be admitted in the Ecclefiailical 
Style, at being proper only to the Theatre. His twelve Sonatas (though 
but little known) are excellently rich in Harmony i and I know of 
none that are better accommodated to the Improvement of a PraAi* 
tioner in Thorough-Bafs, 

But the mod natural Fund of variety, for promoting the Air of a , . ,| 

compofition, it the Art of dividing upon its Harmony, or running a jil 

courfe of quicker notes upon the ground of the fubjcA: an art of To 
much confequence to Mufic, that it was fonncrly confidcred andtrtat- 
cd as a Branch by itfdf.* Cor€iii\ in his firfl double-dopt Solo, takci 
four plain notes for his Subjed, which are improved into quick, and 1 

thence into very quick Air, at the Nlovcment advances. See Exam* 
pleCXLlI. 

ft 

On the plain Chords of the iirft Harmonic Period No. LXVI . 

I (hall lay down as cafy an Air as poflible, and endeavour to (litiw by ' j? 

a.few examples, which might be multiplied withcut end, how its divi« 
lions, either in the upper or the lower part, my be formed up« 
on the notes of the Harmony. And here let it be obfcrvcd as a 



general rule, that whatever ornaments ..re thrown in u)x>n jiJagiss and j) 

other flow movements, they mud all be built upon the notes of the '^ 

Thorough- Bafsj without which they will h:wc no fcnfc. It is v.Sy to , j 

form runnings of fmall notes, which have little relation to the Harmo« n 

nyi and to infcrt half notes, not reducible to .my particular Key; but J 
propriety of embelUniment can arife only from a Knowledge of the * 
Theory of Mufic. As it has been the cuftom of late years for MaAers 
to write down the ornaments with which they would have their com* . 

pofitions played) many good examples might be (elcded to illuilrate !f|< 

what is here faid: But as Htfw^/if/ himfelf did this occafionally, I (hull {{{' 

refer to the AJagh at the beginning of the Suite Secctide of his Harp* 'A 

fichord Leflons, which has the Graces with which he himfclf played \ 
it I and mod excellent they are in their kind. Campiwi in the Adagk 

of the 3' Sonata of his III<' Opera has fet down his 6wn ornaments: nt 

and if to thefe two wc add the Leflbn of Sc^rUtti in O with a flat . ,ii 

as thli Art of IMWA'af . 
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Thini, at p. ay. Vol. i . Ccokii Edit: it will be found that this LclTon. 
Very good in its kind, coiitilU of little more th^ the Thorough^ B^fs 
put into motion, either in the right hand or the lcft« This piinciple 
I have endeavoured to illudrate in the plained manner, by wockmg 
upon the Chords of the firft Period: See No. CXLlll. 

f^ There is a period of Harmony in univerful Eftcem with MoAers an* 

ticnt and modern, and adopted by very didant Compolcrs with very 
little difference. 1 HuW (hew whence it is derived, and exemplify the 
art of dividing upon it, by a paffige from a modern Author. — Sec 
the fir A movement of Eitbntr't j'^ Scna/a, CXLIV gives the plam 
Chords: CXLV the Invcrfion of themt and CXLVi the Divifion, ' 
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1 
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In the following examples CXLVH, CXLVIII from CareWami 
Tartifti, the Subjcd of the Air is dri t ken in th upper part ami 
transferred to the Bifs, as a ground to divitioiis in tlK Treble. I 
do not produce this latter as a Ariking cximple of 'farn'/ii's ele- 
gance, but as a plain pallage pr.pcr.for my purpofc. But if this woik- 
(hould fall into the hands of any pcrfon nut yet acqu inted with hit 
twelve Soht Op. i., I can promifc him Tarisui will be found un Ort* 
ginal in Air and Harmony, and often fupcrhtive in both} but his S$» 
■• t 4ot arc dilficult, and lit only for performers of the firA nihility :.nd 

. ; . judgtnent. P.iAigcs might be collected in which two of the figures of 

1 * Mufic are applied at the fametinK in the carrying on of a fuhjctt; ai 

when Augmentation and Division, which are confiAcnt with e?ch other^ 
are applied together. This is done by Handel in the Fugu: of the 
Overture of Pbaramsnd, The fubjcd is firA propofed in two Crot«.h<» 
^ r' cts ) but in the middle of the piece thefe two Crotchets arc length* 

tned into two Minims, and thefe Minims are divided into Semiqua* 
irers. See Ex. CXLIX, 

I ' Exfrejfon in MuAc ii a very eKfcnfive SubjeA, which has been fkil# 

\ > ' fully handled in ao elegant Treatiie. by the Utc Mr. Avijon^ Qrgamijb 

\\ of NcwcaAI% a pupil of Gemmianit who has \Ai us fome Concertos wor«i 

thy to be ranked among A the works of the firA MaAers, I muA.t.;ke 
a much flsorter compifs, and obferve for the inArudiop of the young 
Student, th.tc exprcAioo is given to Mutical Compofition on tbc faaie 
principles as to the literary composition of words and fentences I that 
iff by a proper Emphafis and proper Aops : and the obfervatipn extends 

both 
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EXAMPLE CLVI a Vicccfor the Organ, with a . 
Double Subic('t,and the llurmony of the Period in . 

EXAMPLE LXXX and the two following. feeP.m . 
r hcliannony is tra nfl'cred from aMinor to aMa|or Key.. 
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t)oth to the compofer and performer 1 to the former of whom I would 
firft apply it* An4lagous to the accents and ftops in a fcntence are tho 
points and reds interpoted in a muficd (branj and if the Melodies are 
well chofen, then Melody* with expreffion in it» is that which works ' 
upon the palTions. If we take a few pi in notes in their Ample form, 
as in Ex. CL, we may fee what an alteration is made, and how their 
eftcCt is incrcafcd by pointing, topping, and Aiding, or flurring. Here 
the hmc notes acquire a different energy, and part, kc of faffion, from 
the (Irefsthat is laid upon the points, and the abrupt celi'.itton oftlie 
(bunds by the interpofttion of the Rjdst wliicii, as it wjrc, allow 
the mind time to think of what has been laid: and th^n the gliding 
notes that follow have an additional fmoothncfs by a coixiptrifoii witJi 
the preceding pauics. 

In all Compotitions, great is the effect of C§fitra^: foft not^s are 
tayci [\y(t ift.f t'vjC: thit ir.' roM^x ; hinn uwom^ iiat.'s jr>: mor^: h ruio- 
nious after thofe that arc harHi and gr.iting: and flow notes are more 
acceptable after thofe that are quick. The f im'Z art is applicabL to Air 
as to Harmony: every Concord is b.ttcr rdifliei^aftci^^^rcccdnig 
Difcord; and the force of every mcloJy is mod f(*lt when it fucceedf 
Co a melody of an oppufite n iture, or is t;:mpcrcd with it s m the 
X^bfar9 and Ofcuro (land together in the fimj piece of painttng, and 
Arike the eye at the fimc tnftant. In that w<.ll known Trio of Ham* 
dtl^-^bc fiocks JhaH leave the mouHtains^-^Uc fav.tgc rough ncfs of the < 
vocal Bafe, full of rjig^ and pulijn, fcts oflf t!i^ plaintive loftnefs of the 
Melodies in the two upper parts. And here it m ly be proper to note, 
that n J m.lru n^nt d m^IoJi^s c .n C3 ac up to thofe of t!io vocd kind» | j 

where the eftc^ of the founds upon t^ie Ear is aflifted by the fenfe of ,1 

poetry working upon the mind : and as the moft fublime (enfe is in fa* t ' 

cred fubjc^s^ the adequate melodies are not only better fupported, but ?! 

are of a fupcrior Style, if the Compofer has (cnAbitity to cxprofs, i\ 

and fkill to diilinguifli it properly : theicfort nc Mufic crrrics thectfcA i} 

of found fo high as thefacred, by reafonof its afljciation with great 
and powerful Subje(£ls« It is common to hear a Duett between two 
Trumpets » and they are confined to a Ample kind of Harmony agree* ^1 

able to every Ear. But how fupcrior is the effect, when aft r hearing a 
'Chorus of voices, exprefltng in flow nd fojemn notes tho e words of 
the Te Deum, we beiievt that thou /bait come to heouryudgetthH^ 
Trumpet Ic^di otf with a continued notc^ And it followed by iU fccond, 
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and they keep afccnding one after theotticr» till their united harirony 
has drawn the mind upwards* and fixed it in the ikies. When 1 have 
heard this, in Handett TV Deum (hackneyed as it is) the tears have 
ftarted from my eyes, and I have been ready to (ink under the force of 
the imprcflion. 

A few of the plained notes may have inexpreilible beauty, when thejr 
arc the Ground of a pointed and pathetic melody: of which there is a 
good example in the middle Movement of the firft Overture of Fan 
MaUcrf^ one of thofc few Authors who have happily united fome- of 
the ancient harmony to the grace and fpirit of Modern Air. See £x« 
CLI. Here the Author has fclcdlcd that common Period of Harmony, 
of which we Hie wed the Invcrfion (as he has taken it) in Ex. CXLV, 
When this Melody is thrown into the Bafe, as in Ex. CLII, and the 
flow notes are heard to fing in the upper parts, the effect is dill more . 
pleaHng. The Air of this piece is of the plaintive, kind, and fuita 
not fo well with the Treble. All notes high in the Scale ini'pire Gai- 
ety ai)d Chcarfulners» and fo do all quick notes ; therefore to take off 
this effcA of the higher notes as much as polTible, they are made very 
flow, and the melody is thrown into the lower notes. For tKefe rea* 
fons the fccond example is better than the firAj but for variety both 
are ncccflfary. The Com|>ofcr has difplayed the Art of a Painter in 
this Movement, by throwing into the middle of each Strain fome harfli 
rough quick notes, to be played Forte by all the Indruments in Uni« 
fon; to fcrve as a foil, and to raife the appetite of the ear for the gen* 
tie harmonious Air which immediately follows them. 

In the accommodation cf Air to any particular paflion of the mind, 
it is of great confequence to know what aiTi (lance it receives from par- 
ticular Degrees and Intervals; that is, from the major and minor in« 
tervals judicioufly introduced; for intervals have their dificrent tem- 
pers, and raiic different emotions. The whole charader of the minor 
key differs from the major in its cffc^ upon the mind; but here the 
cfifedt is gradual and uniform. There arc inflances where it is fudden : 
for the mind is remarkably foftened and depreflcd by hearing a minor 
.or flat interval where a major, as belonging to the fcale of the key, ia 
cxpcAed: -but it is only in (low mufic thateffe^s can arife from An- 
gle intervals: the imprefHon is othcrwife too tranfient; it muft be 
like the gentle rain that hat time toflnk into the ground. Every fen- 
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fible hearer muft feel the tfk€L of the unexpedtcd flat (eventh in that 
fimple and pathetic Air of Handei, Sin not^ O King againfi tbt Touibi 
fee Ex. CLIIl : which the late Mr. Awbry turned into a Choral Hymn 
for the ufc of the Cathedral. Here the 'f^ of what the French call 
the Dominant Chord would not have anfwered the purpofej becauft 
it is within the limits of the Key. Handel well knew th? power of 
this fingle note; and has therefore introduced it in the Dfod March 
in Sauli Ex. CLIV 1 where it exceeds in fadncfs all the reft of the , 
Piece. What we know on this Subjcd is occadonally and accident- 
ally derived from pra^«ce. Why docs a Mafter join fuch a found to 
fuch a ftnfe, but becaufe he has icn^ibility, and feels the force of it 
upon himfelf ? therefore he writes more from experience than fro.n 
theory. Yet.it muft be of great u(e for Com(x>fer8 of Melody to 
ftudywell the genius of intervals; particularly the fever.1l kinds of ' 
Fourths and Fifths, with the different order of their included degrees, 
affording different melodies; a lecrct which probably gave moft of 
that magic power to celebrated in the Itmple melodies of Antiquity, 
when tliere was no fuch thing as Mufic in parts. Apd I apprehend 
fome very peculiar Effects were derived from the \3k of the Modi or 
]Bcckfiaftical Tones, in great eftimation with the antient Compofert 
pt tlie Church, who made feparate Keys of all the degrees in th^ 
Odave, except the Major Seventh. 
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CHAP. IX. 



ON THE APPUCATION OF THE FOREGOING RULES. 



s 



IT has been the firft Objea of this Work, to lead the Mufical 
Student by the (horteft and ealteft way through the principles of 
Confonance, Modulation, Harmony, and Mufical Air, to an under* 
ftanding of what others have done, and are doing, in the Art> 
«ndto lay down fuch Rules as will enable him to acquire a learned 
,Taft)e» and to judge of the comparative merit and cl^ccUence of their 
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produdlions. If he wifhes to apply thefe Rules farther, to the writing 
or playing Mufic of his dwiii the following . directions will be of Ibmtt 
u(e to him. * 

• 1 

I. He tnufl conHder any iingle Part, be tt Bafs, Tenor, or Treble^ 
as related to oth<:r Parts; and having borroM'ed or made fome (ingle 
Part, he fliouid pradtife the various ways of adding Harmony to 
Melody, by putting Trebles to Bafses and Bafscs to Trebles; which 
may be done with a variety never to be exhauiled. When a Mailer 
hears a fingle Part with his Ear, he he^irs another Part in his 
Mind; if he hears two, he adds a third; and if three Parts are con« 
trivcd fo as to leave the Hjirmony open for a fourth Part, he hears that 
al(b. 

^^ If he builds a Part upon the Bafs, three things are requifitei 
I . That the Melody of it be agreeable to the Ear,* as well as proper 
to the intended Harmony of the Thorough- Bafs. 2. That this Me* 
lody be divided according to fome certain mcafure of Common or Tri« 
pic Time. 3. That it be alfo divided in another fenfe into Claufes 
and Periods, with Stops, Rc(l$, and Cadences. And that the Cadencei 
• may not be too formal i he mud avoid the frequent repetition of th^ 
perfect Cadence, and take fom^ of the impcrfc^ ; bringing in a new 
Subject occafionally upon tlie Cadence itfelf. 

III. If the fird Note of a SubjeA begins on the firft half of a Bar 
in Common Time, the Cadence (h'ould fall on the latter half of a 
Bar; if it begins on the latter half, then the Cadence (hould be ofl 
the firft half: and a Cadence of fome, fort or other (liould be found at 
every two or every four Bars. 1 fpeak of Inftrumcntal Mulic only; 
bccaufc the Cadences in Vocal Mulic muft be governed by the Stops 
and Meafure of the Words. 

IV. He will underdaftd hoW to improve his Melodies, if he learns 
in the fird place how to drip Melodies of their ornaments, and reduce 
them to their fimple form as accompaniments to the Bafs ; according 
to Examples CXIV and CX V, where I have done this for a fpecimeA t 
/hewing the plain Notes of the Melody, to which the bearing*Notef 
or AppOgiaturas are added by Schahert in one of his Concertos. 

V. In diverfifying his Melodies, ke rajiy take advantage of all the 
Figures of Inverfion, Reverfioh, AugmehtatloD^ DimintttloA, ind 0U 
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vifion* u deicribed in the pitocding Chapter: and he may cwtrajt hit i i 
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Mclodicty by fetting quick notca in one Part apinft flow ones in ano* 

ther, and changing from roagh to fmooth, from long Notes to fliort, 

from fhort to long, from harmonious to difcbrdant, from Diatonic to M 

Chromatic: according to xYy^'EffeB he wiflics to produce. 

VI. In laying down a Platform of Modulation, he ia to confider, 
that in removing to diflcrcnt Keys, he may purfue what order he 
pleafesf taking aflidance from fome of the foregoing Forms and Pe* 
riods, which he may compound, and add to, as his Fancy or the Sub- 
jeft direAsi and for variety, he may give to a related flat Key a fliarp 
Third, and to a related (harp Key a flat Third. However, while he ia 
in fearch of variety let him be cautious of departing too far from 
his Key, and running wild into that exotic Modulation, of which 

Alherti (et the example, to the great detriment and depravation of > 1 

the Art. 

VII. The Sncceflion of Chords, for tlie Preparation and Rcfolutioa 

of Difcords, (hould be well attended tO) and the Learner fhould have ' 

them ready in his Memory. It is a general rule, that an agreeable 1 

Succeflion is produced, when the preceding and liicceeding Chord are 

connected by fome Note common to both. A chain of twenty, fifty, 

or an hundred Chords, might be compofed on this principle, with al- i 

ternate Preparations and Rcfolutions. The rule itlclf is founded on 

the experience we have, that gradual changes arc more agreeable in ' 'i 

Harnoony than abrupt ones. j 

VIII. It always produces a variety in a rucccflion of Chords, to I 
change the perfect into the imperfedt Chord, or to take the latter in- ;r 
Head of the former. Thus if we take C natural with its perfeA ,! 
Chord, the Bafs goes next in order to G| but if we take it with its '! 
tmperfed Chord of Third and Sixth, the Bafs may go to A, or E, or B 'i 
with a Sharp Third, or B with a Minor Third and Seventh, or B with a 
Sharp Sixth, or D with a Fourth and Sixth, or CX with a Sixth and 
Minor Fifth, or Fx with a Minor Fifth and either a natural or a flat 
Seventh: which is fuflicient to ihew how fruitful this eafy Rule is. 

IX. If a Compoiition is in two Parts only, the upper Part will have 
liberty to uke to itfelf in Succeflion all thofc Notes, or their O^ves, 
which are comprized within the Harmony of the Chord, and conftt* 
liitt f^Mt ti calkd the Thorottgh«»Ba(si or ti many at the Compbfer 

pleafes. 
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plcaies. If in three Parts, the 'upper Part muil then be limited to few* 
cr Notes of the Thorough- Bafs, leaving room for a third Part to take 
the red, or the principal of them: and fo for a fourth Part.' 

X. When Parts afcend or defccnd together, they go by Thirds and 
Sixths, never by Eighths, Fifths, or Tuurths. It is good that one 
Part fliould defcend or afcend by (ingle Degrees while another goes by 
leaps of feveral intervals. It is alfo good that the Motion of Parts 
(liould be contrary, the one afcending the other defcend ing; and that 
they Hiould go from pcrfc^ to imperfc«St Chords. The Scholar flioif Id 
try for pra^ice, how moving notes will go to holding notes, and how 
a furies of afcending Notes may- be accommodated to another of de* 
fcending notes } and this in the different forts of Time. 

XI. If he writes or plays in more parts than two, the Harmony is 
to be filled up in a third or fourth Part with Melody as much likt 
that of the Leading Part as ^ay be. It is one objcd of the foregoing 
Chords and. Periods, to (hew oif what Notes the inner Parts may fall: 
but the Chords being fct down within the Compafs of the hand, for 

J the Thorough-Bafs Player, (with which Idea 1 firll (at down to this 

Work) it is neceffary to thofc who would ui\der{land this matter more 
I pcrfedly, that the forms and di (lances of Parts in Compofition (hould 

I' be exemplified, with the Scales proper to (he feveral Cleffs: which is 

beyond the Intention of this Work, and is not to be attained without 
\ the diligent reading and fcoring the Works of the beft Compofers.. 

*' Some of CorcUPs Sonatas, iii the Score publilhed with this view by 

^ Dr. Pcfufcbt will be very ufeful to teach the proper Difpofition of 

'. I nftrumental Harmony in three Parts 1 and we have examples ^here of 

f all the different forts of Movements theii in ufe. For the Difpofition 

/- of Vocal Mufic in parts, Morieyt IntroduSlion is learned and copious; 

\ \\ to which the four-part Services and Choral Mufic of the C^thedrals^, 

fome of the fined Produdlions upon earth, (hould be added. To thofe 

who would prepare thcmfclves to play Voluntaries* on the Or^n, I 

would recommend the frequent pra^tifing of Handett Overtureit in 

which there is great variety of fancy, with pcrfe^ion of Harmony. 

Being, himfelf an Organ*PIayer, the greater part of his Orcheflrft^ 

Miific accommodates itfelf well to that inflrument. Mr. Stanleys 

Voluntaries ar? very fine and corrcdl, particularly his (low Movements: 

I and of late'thc Organld has been furnifhcd with a very ufeful treafure 

^ in the works of Mr. Keeblt^ who had great (kill in the management 
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of the Organ i and hat made his works much more inftru^liTc, by 
marking out to the Performers attention his principal and fubordinate 
Subje^s as they arife, with the Contrivances of his Fugues and Ca« 
nonsf Hiewing what they are, and how he has introduced them. 

XII. In the Art of Poetry, it is a Precept which Horace inculcates 
above all the reft, to follow the bcft Patterns of Antiquity, which owed 
their Prefcrvation to their Excellence ; 

Fot ixemplaria Graca 
NoifurnH ,verfaU manu vcrfate diurndi 
So in Muftc, the works of the beftCompofcrs muft be ftudied dili- 
gently for improvement. In doing which, I would advife the Student 
to obrerve, i. The order of their Modulation i that is, what Keys 
they pafs into, and hew, and in what order. 2. The manner in which 
they bring in their Fugues, Imitations, and Refponfcs* 3. How they 
difpofc the different Parts, fo as to keep the Harmony dofc together* 
and make the Parts ^ng vhU^ as it is called; which happens when 
they have a relation of Melody to one another ; for P^rts may be fet to« 
gether fo as to fill up tlie harmony according to the Rules of Tho^ 
rough-Bafs and Counterpoint, and yet not work together well fo as to 
delight the Ear. This is an eifential part in the Art of Mufic, and 
is the rcfult of good Tafte and much Experience. 4. To obfenrje 
how they make their Stops and mcafure their Sent«^nces, fo as to keep 
their Air commenfurate and rythmical. 5. How they break and adorn 
their Melodies; and by ufmg points, accents, and paufes, produce what 
is called Exprefion, This may be overdone, fo as to leilen the good 
cffcdl of Mufic, (as a (cntence is weakened and diluted by the ufe of 
too many words, or fpoiled by the u(e of words too fine and affeAed;) 
but ExprefHon is certainly a great objeft to the Compofer and the 
Performer. 
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If the beft Authors are ftudied and examined by thefe Rules, I am 
perfuaded there will be more true Tafte and Judgment amongfi the 
Lovers of Mufic, better Voluntaries in the Church, more Refped to 
the facred' Style, and lefs encouragement to trifling and effemintte 
Compofttions. It is in this as in every other Art| its beautiel cifl- j 

not be properly admiredi till its difficulties are underfteod. 
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